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THE BELL-FOUNDER. 



PART I. 
LABOUR AND HOrE. 



AxMt ist ires Bttrgers ^Utnt. 

<E^f|rt Htn Itiiiifg seine flStitrHe. 
<E^(Tet II s feer i^onfee ;f (etss- 

SCHILLKB. 

Toil is polished man's vocation ; 

Praises are the meed of akilli 
Kings may vaant their crown and station, 

We will vannt our labonr stilL 

Manqan. 



1. 

In that land where the heaven-tinted pencil giveth 

shape to the splendour of dreams, 
!N^ear Florence, the fairest of cities, and Amo, the 

sweetest of streams, 
'Neath those hills(*) whence the race of the Geraldine 

wandered in ages long since, 
For ever to role over Desmond and Erin as martyr 

and prince. 
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Lived Paolo, the young Campanaro,' the pride of his 

own little vale — 
Hope changed the hot breath of his ^imace as into a 

sea-wafted gale ; 
Peace, the child of Employment, was with him, with 

prattle so soothing and sweet, 
And Love, while revealing the future, strewed the 

sweet roses under his feet 



Ah ! little they know of true hapi»ness, they whom 

satiety fills, 
Who, flung on the rich breast of luxury, eat of the 

rankness that kills. 
Ah ! little they know of the blessedness toil-purchased 

slumber enjoys, 
"Who, stretched on the hard rack of indolence, taste 

of the sleep that destroys ; 
Nothing to hope for, or labour for ; nothing to sigh 

for, or gain ; 
Nothing to light in its vividness, lightning-like, 

bosom and brain ; 
Nothing to break life's monotony, rippling it o*er 

with its breath : 
Nothing but dulness and lethargy, weariness, sorrow, 

and death ! 

• Bell-Founder, 
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But blessed that child of humanity^ happiest mau 
among men. 

Who, with hammer, or chisel, or pencil, with rud- 
der, or ploughshare, or pen, 

Laboureth ever and ever with hope through the 
morning of life, 

"Winning home and its darling divinities — ^love- wor- 
shipped children and wife. 

Round swings the hammer of industry, quickly the 
sharp chisel rings. 

And the heart of the toiler has throhbings that stir 
not the bosom of kings — 

He the true ruler and conqueror, he the true king of 
his race. 

Who nerveth his arm for life's combat, and looks the 
strong world in the face. 



And such was young Paolo ! — The morning — ere yet 
the faint starlight had gone — 

To the loud-ringing workshop beheld him move joy- 
fully light-footed on. 

In the glare and the roar of the fiimace he toiled till 
the evening-star burned. 

And then back again through that valley, as glad 
but more weary, returned. 
B 2 
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One moment at morning lie lingers by that cottage 
that stands by the stream, 

Many moments at evening he tarries by that case- 
ment that woes the moon's beam ; 

For the light of his life and his labours, like a lamp 
fix)m that casement, outshines 

In the heart-lighted face that looks out from that 
purple-clad trellis of vines. 

5. 

Francesca! sweet, innocent maiden ! 'tis not that thy 

young cheek is fair. 
Or thy sun-lighted eyes glance like stars through the 

curls of thy wind-woven hair ; 
'Tis not for thy rich lips of coral, or even thy white 

breast of snow. 
That my song shall recall thee, Francesca ! but more 

for the good heart below. 
Goodness is beauty's best portion, a dower that no 

time can reduce, 
A wand of enchantment and happiness, brightening 

and strengthening with use. 
One the long-sigh' d-for nectar that earthliness bit- 
terly tinctures and taints : 
One the fading mirage of the fancy, and one the 

Elysium it paints. 
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Long ago, when thy father would kiss thee, the tears 

in his old eyes would start. 
For thy face — ^Uke a dream of his boyhood — renewed 

the fresh youth of his heart. 
He is gone ; but thy mother remaineth, and kneeleth 

each night-time and mom, 
And blesses the Mother of Blessings for the hour her 

Francesca was bom. 
There are proud stately dwellings in Florence, and 

mothers and maidens are there. 
And bright eyes as bright as Francesca' s, dnd fair 

cheeks as briUiantly fair, 
And hearts, too, as warm and as innocent, there 

where the rich paintings gleam. 
But what proud mother blesses her daughter like the 

mother by Amo's sweet stream ? 



It was not alone, when that mother grew aged and 

feeble to hear. 
That thy voice like the whisper of angels still fell on 

the old woman's ear. 
Or even that thy face, when the darkness of time 

overshadowed her sight. 
Shone calm through the blank of her mind, like the 

Moon in the midst of the night. 
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But thine was the duty, Francesca, and the love- 
lightened labour was thine, 

To treasure the white-curling wool, and the warm- 
flowing milk of the kine. 

And the fruits, and the clusters of purple, and the 
flock's tender yearly increase. 

That she^ might have rest in life's evening, and go to 
her fathers in peace. 



Francesca and Paolo are plighted, and they wait but 

a few happy days. 
Ere they walk forth together in trustfulness out on 

Life's wonderful ways ; 
Ere, clasping the hands of each other, they move 

through the stillness and noise, 
Dividing the cares of existence, but doubling- its 

hopes and its joys. 
Sweet day of betrothment, which brighten so slowly 

to Love's burning noon. 
Like the days of the year which grow longer, the 

nearer the fulness of June, 
Though ye move to the Noon and the Summer of 

Love with a slow-moving wing. 
Ye are lit with the light of the Morning, and decked 

with the blossoms of Spring. 
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The days of betrothment are over, for now, when the 

evening star shines. 
Two faces look joyfdlly out from that purple-clad 

trellis of vines ; 
The light-hearted laughter is doubled, two voices 

steal forth on the air, 
And blend in the light notes of song, or the sweet 

solemn cadence of prayer. 
At morning, when .Paolo departeth, 'tis out of that 

sweet cottage door. 
At evening he comes to that casement, but passes 

that casement no more ; 
And the old feeble mother at night-time, when say- 
ing, " The Lord's will be done," 
While blessing the name of a daughter, now blendeth 

the name of a son. 
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PART II. 
TRIUMPH ANB REWARD. 



Fnnera plango, 
Falmina frango, 
Sabbata pango, 
Excitb lentos, 
Dissipo yentos, 
Paco cnientos. 



In the furnace the dry branches crackle, the crucible 

shines as with gold, 
As they carry the hot flaming metal in haste from 

the fire to the mould ; 
Loud roar the bellows, and louder the flames as they 

shrieking escape, 
And loud is the song of the workmen who watch o'er 

the fast-filling shape ; 
To and fro in the red-glaring chamber the proud 

Master anxiously moves. 
And the quick and the skilful he praiseth, and the 

dull and the laggard reproves ; 
And the heart in his bosom expandeth, as the thick 

bubbling metal up -swells, 
Por like to the birth of his children he watcheth the 

birth of the bells. 
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2. 



Peace had guarded the door of young Paolo, success 

on his industry smiled. 
And the dark wing of Time had passed quicker than 

grief from the face of a child ; 
Broader lands lay around that sweet cottage, younger 

footsteps tripped lightly around, 
And the sweet silent stillness was broken by the hum 

of a still sweeter sound. 
At evening, when homeward returning, how many 

dear hands must he press, 
Where of old at that vine-covered wicket he lingered 

but one to caress ; 
And that dearest one is still with him, to counsel, to 

strengthen, and calm. 
And to pour over Life's needful wounds the soft 

healing of Love's blessed balm. 

3. 

But Age will come on with its winter, though Hap- 
piness hideth its snows ; 

And if Youth has its duty of labour, the birthright 
of Age is repose ; 

And thus from that love-sweetened toil, which the 
Heavens had so prospered and blest. 

The old Campanaro will go to that vine-covered cot- 
tage to rest ; 
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But Paolo is pious and grateful, and vows, as he kneels 

at her shrine, 
To offer some fruit of his labour to Mary the Mother 

benign — 
Eight silver-toned bells will he offer, to toll for the 

quick and the dead, 
From the tower of the church of her convent that 

stands on the cliff overhead. 



'Tis for this that the bellows are blowing, that the 

workmen their sledge-hammers wield, 
That the firm sandy moulds are now broken, and the 

dark-shining bells are revealed ; 
The cars with their streamers are ready, and the 

flower-harnessed necks of the steers. 
And the bells from the cold silent workshop are 

borne amid blessings and tears. 
By the white-blossom* d, sweet-scented myrtles, by 

the olive-trees friugiug the plain, 
By the corn-fields , and vineyards is winding that 

gift-bearing, festival train ; 
And the hum of their voices is blending with the 

music that streams on the gale. 
As they w;end to the Church of our Lady that stands 

at the head of the vale. 
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5. 



Now they enter, and now more divinely the Saints' 

painted effigies smile, 
Now the Acolytes bearing lit tapera move solemnly 

down throngh the aisle, 
Now the Thuiifer swings the rich censer, and the 

white-curling vapour up-floats. 
And hangs round the deep-pealing organ, and blends 

with the tremulous notes. 
In a white shining alb comes the Abbot, and he cir- 
cles the bells round about. 
And with oil, and with salt, and with water, they 

are purified inside and out ; 
They are marked with Christ's mystical symbol, 

while the priests and the choristers sing. 
And are blessed in the name of that God to whose 

honour they ever shall ring. 

6. 

Toll, toll! with a rapid vibration, with a melody 

silv'ry and strong. 
The bellB from the sound-shaken belfry are singing 

their first maiden song ; 
Not now for the dead or the living, or the triumphs 

of peace or of strife, 
But a quick joyous outburst of jubilee full of their 

newly felt life ; 
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Kapid, more rapid, the clapper rebounds from the 

round of the bells — 
Far and more far through the valley the intertwined 

melody swells — 
Quivering and broken the atmosphere trembles and 

twinldes around, 
Like the eyes and the hearts of the hearers that 

glisten and beat to the sound. 



But how to express all his rapture when echo the 

deep cadence bore 
To the old Campanaro reclining in the shade of his 

vine-covered door. 
How to tell of the bliss that came o'er him as he 

gazed on the fair evening star. 
And heard the faint toU of the vesper bell steal o'er 

the vale from afar — 
Ah ! it was not alone the brief ecstacy music doth 

ever impart 
When Sorrow and Joy at its bidding come together, 

and dwell in the heart ; 
But it wa% that delicious sensation with which the 

young Mother is blest, 
As she lists to the laugh of her child as it falleth 

asleep on her breast 
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8. 



From a sweet night of slumber he woke ; but it was 

not that mom had unroU'd 
O'er the pale, cloudy tents of the Orient, her banners 

of purple and gold : 
It was not the song of the sky-lark, that rose from 

the green pastures near, 
But the sound of his bells that fell softly, as dew on 

the slumberer's ear. 
At that sound he awoke and arose, and went forth 

on the bead-bearing grass — 
At that sound, with his loving Erancesca, he piously 

knelt at the Mass. 
If the sun shone in splendour around him, and that 

certain music were dumb. 
He would deem it a dream of the night-time, and 

doubt if the morning had come. 

9. 

At noon, as he lay in the sultriness, under his broad- 
leafy limes. 

Far sweeter than murmuring waters came the toll of 
the Angelus chimes. 

Pious and tranquil he rose, and imcovered his reve- 
rend head, 

And thrice was the Ave-Maria and thrice was the 
Angelus said ; 
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I^ot idle the tune-hallowed custom^ to turn for a 

moment away 
From the pleasures and pains of existence, from the 

trouble and turmoil of day, 
From the tumult within and without, to the peace 

that abideth on high, 
When the deep, solemn sound from the belfry comes 

down like a voice from the sky. 

10. 

And thus round the heart of the old man, at morn- 
ing, at noon, and at eve. 

The bells, with their rich woof of music, the net- 
work of happiness weave. 

They ring in the clear, tranquil evening, and lo ! all 
the air is alive. 

As the sweet-laden thoughts come, like bees, to abide 
in his heart as a hive. 

They blend with his moments of joy, as the odour 
doth blend with the flower, — 

They blend with his light-falling tears, as the sun- 
shine doth blend with the shower. 

As their music is mirthful or mournful, his pulse 
beateth sluggish or fast. 

And his breast takes its hue, like the ocean, as the 
sunbeams or shadows are cast. 
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11. 

Thus adding new zest to enjoyment, and drawing 

the sharp sting from pain, 
The heart of the old man grew young, as it drank 

the sweet musical strain. 
Again at the altar he stands, with Erancesca the fair 

at his side. 
As the bells ring a quick peal of gladness, to wel- 
come some happy young bride. 
'Tis true, when the death-bells are tolling, the 

wounds of his heart bleed anew, 
"When he thinks of his old loving mother, and the 

darlings that destiny slew ; 
But the tower in whose shade they. are sleeping 

seems the emblem of hope and of love, — 
There is silence and death at its base, but there's 

life in the belfry above. 

12. 

Was it the sound of his bells, as they swung in the 
purified air, 

That drove from the bosom of Paolo the dark-winged 
demons of Care ? 

Was it their magical tone that for many a shadow- 
less day 

(So faith once believed) swept the clouds and the 
black-boding tempests away ? 
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Ah ! never may Fate with their music a harsh- 
grating dissonance blend ! 

Sure an evening so calm and so bright will glide 
peaceftilly on to the end. 

Sure the course of his Kfe, to its close, like his own 
native river must be, 

Flowing on through the valley of flowers to its home 
in the bright summer sea ! 
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PABT III. 
VICISSITUDE AND BEST. 



Tbe flower lliat aiiileB to-daj, 
To-motrowdies; 

TemptoandtbenfliK 
What is tids irarld*8 deUghtf 
Ug^tning ttat mocka the iiii^it— 
BfteferenasMl^ 

SamLLn. 

— Tfn tliere emie 1900 Us ndDd 



Asa 

. BsToLT or Jmlam. 
The tdb nmg bfitbeljr flnan St MazylB tower. 

Taub of Famabvay. 



1. 

Ekik! thon broad-spreading valley — ^thou well- 
watered land of fresh streams. 

When I gaze on thy hills greenly doping^ where the 
light of such loveliness beams. 

When I rest by the rim of thy fountains, or stray 
where thy streams disembogae. 

Then I think that the Fairies have brought me to 
dwell in the bright Tir-na-n-ogeC). 
c 
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But wliea on the face of thy children I look, and 
behold the big tears 

Still stream down their grief-eaten channels, which 
widen and deepen with years, 

I fear that some dark blight for ever will fall on thy 
harvests of peace, 

And that, like to thy lakes and thy rivers, thy sor- 
rows must ever increase(^). 



Land ! which the heavens made for joy, but where 

wretchedness buildeth its throne— 
prodigal spendthrift of sorrow ! and hast thou not 

heirs of thine own ? 
Thus to lavish thy sons' only portion, and bring one 

sad claimant the more, 
From the sweet sunny land of the south, to thy 

crowded and sorrowful shore ? 
For this proud bark that cleaveth thy waters, she is 

not a corrach of thine, 
And the broad purple sails that spread o'er her seem 

dyed in the juice of the vine. 
Not thine is that flag, backward floating, nor the 

olive-cheek' d seamen who guide, 
Nor that heart-broken old man who gazes so listlessly 

over the tide. 
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Accnrs'd be the monster, irho selfishly dnireiii hk 

sword from its sheaUi ; 
Let his garland be twined by the FoiieSy and the 

upas tree Aimish the wreatii ; 
Let the blood he has shed steam around him, through 

the length of eternity's years, 
And the angoish- wrong screams of hia yictims lor 

ever resound in his ears. 
For all that, makes life worth possessing most yield 

to his self-seeking lost : 
He trampleth on home and on love, as his war-horses 

trample the dost ; 
He loosens the red streams of min, which wildly, 

thoogh partially, stray — 
They but chafe round the rock-bastionM castle, while 

they sweep the frail cottage away. 



Feuds feU like a plague upon Florence, and rage 

from without and within ; 
Peace turned her mild eyes from the havoc, and 

Mercy grew deaf in the din ; 
Fear strengthened the dove-wings of Happiness, 

tremblingly borne on the gale ; 
And the angel Security vanished, as the "War-demon 

swept o'er the vale. 

c 2 
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Is it for the Mass or the Angdus now that the bells 
ever ring ? 

Or is it the red trickling must such a purple reflec- 
tion doth fling ? 

Ah; no : 'tis the tocsin of terror that tolls fix)m the 
desolate shrine; 

And the down-trodden vineyards are flowing, but not 
with the blood of the vine. 

5. 

Deadly and dark was the tempest that swept o'er 

that vine-covered plain ; 
Burning and withering, its dropB fell like flre on the 

grass and the grain. 
But the gloomiest moments must pass to their graves, 

as the brightest and best, 
And thus once again did fedr Fiesole look o'er a val- 
ley of rest. 
But oh ! in that brief hour of horror — ^that bloody 

eclipse of the sun, 
What hopes and what dreams have been shattered ? — 

what ruin and wrong have been done ? 
What blossoms for ever have faded, that promised a 

harvest so fair ; 
And what joys are laid low in the dust that eternity 

cannot repair ! 
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6. 



Look down on that yaHey of sorrows, whence the 

land-marks of joy are removed, 
Oh ! where is the darling IVancesca, so loving, so 

dearly beloved ? 
And wh^e areher children, whose voices rose mnsic- 

winged once from this spot ? 
And why are the sweet bells now silent ? and where 

is the vine-cover'd cot ? 
'Tis morning — ^no Mass-bell is tolling ; 'tis noon, but 

no Angelus rings ; 
'lis evening, but no drops of melody rain from her 

rose-coloured wings. 
Ah ! where have the angels, poor Paolo, that guarded 

thy cottage-door, flown ? 
And why have they left thee to wander thus child- 
less and joyless alone ? 



His children had grown into manhood, but ah ! in 

that terrible night 
Which had fallen on fair Florence, they perished 

away in the thick of the fight ; 
Heart-blinded, his darling Francesoa went seeking 

her sons through the gloom, 
And found them at length, and lay down ftdl of love 

by their side in the tomb. 
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That cottage — its vine-cover' d porch and its myrtle- 
bound garden of flowers, 

That church whence the bells with their voices 
drown' d the sound of the fast-flying hours, 

Both are levelled and laid in the dust, and the sweet- 
sounding bells have been torn 

From their down-fallen beams, and away by the red 
hand of sacrilege borne, 

8. 

As the smith, in the dark sullen smithy, striketh 

quick on the anvil below, 
Thus Fate on the heart of the old man struck rapidly 

blow after blow, 
Wife, childrea, ' and home passed away from that 

heart once so burning and bold. 
As the bright shining sparks disappear when the red 

glowing metal grows cold. 
He missed not the voice of his bells while those 

death-sounds struck loud in his ears. 
He missed not the church where they rang while hia 

old eyes were blinded with tears. 
But the calmness of grief coming soon, in its sadness 

and silence profound. 
He listened once more as of old, but in vain, for the 

joy-bearing sound, 
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When lie felt that indeed they had Tanished, one 

fancy then flashed on his brain, 
One wish made his heart beat anew with a throbbing 

it could not restrain — 
'Twas to wander away from fair Florence, its memory 

and dream-hannted dells. 
And to seek np and down throngh the earth for the 

sonnd of his magical bells. 
They will speak of the hopes that have perished^ and 

the joys that have faded so fast, 
With the music of memory winged, they will seem 

but the voice of the past ; 
As when the bright morning has vanished, and even- 

ing grows starless and dark. 
The nightingale song of remembrance recalls the sweet 

strain of the lark. 

10, 

Thus restlessly wandering through Italy — ^now by 

the Adrian sea. 
In the shrine of Loretto, he bendeth his travel-tired, 

suppliant knee ; 
And now by the brown troubled Tiber he taketh his 

desolate way, 
And in many a shady basilica lingers to listen and 

pray. 
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He prays for the dear one snatched fix)ni him — nor 

vainly nor hopelessly prays, 
For the strong faith in union hereafter like a beam^ 

o'er his cold bosom plays ; 
He listens at morning and evening, when matin and 

'Vesper bells toll, 
But their sweetest sounds grate on his ear, and their 

music is harsh to his souL 

11. 

For though sweet are the bells that ring out from 

the tall campanili of Eome, 
Ah ! they are not the dearer and sweeter ones, tuned 

with the memory of home. 
So, leaving proud Eome and fair Tivoli, southward 

the old man must stray, 
Till he reaches the Eden of waters that sparkle in 

Napoli's bay : 
He sees not the blue waves of Baiaa, nor Ischia's 

summits of brown — 
He sees but the high campanili that rise o'er each 

far-gleaming town. 
Driven restlessly onward, he saileth away to the 

bright land of Spain, 
And seeketh thy shrine, Santiago, and stands by the 

western main. 
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12. 

A bark bomid for Erin lay waiting, lie entered like 

one in a dream ; 
Pair winds in the foil pniple sails led bim soon to 

the Shannon's broad stream. 
'Twas an evening that Florence might envy, so rich 

was the lemon-hned air, 
As it lay on lone Scattery's island, or lit the green 

mountains of Clare ; 
The wide-spreading old giant riyer rolled his waters 

as smooth and as still 
As if Oonag^, with all her bright nymphs, had come 

down from the far &iry hill(*) 
To fling her enchantments aronnd on the mountains, 

the air, and the tide, 
And to soothe the worn heart of the old man who 

looked from the dark yessel's side. 



13. 

Borne on the current, the yessel glides smoothly but 
swiftly away, 

By Canigaholt, and by many a green sloping head- 
land and bay, 

Twixt Cratloe's blue lulls and green woods, and the 
soft sunny shores of Tervoe, 

And now the fair city of Limerick spreads out on the 
broad bank below ; 
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Still nearer and nearer approaching, the mariners 
look o*er the town, 

The old man sees nought but St. Mary's square 
tower, with its battlements brown. 

He listens — as yet all is silent, but now, with a sud- 
den surprise, 

A rich peal of melody rings from that tower through 
the clear evening skies ! 

14. 

One note is enough — ^his eye moistens, his heart, 

long so withered, outswells, 
He has found them — ^the sons of his labours — ^his 

musical, magical bells ! 
At each stroke all the bright past retumeth, around 

him the sweet Arno shines, 
His children — ^his darKng Francesca — ^his purple-clad 

trellis of vines ! 
Leaning forward, he listens — ^he gazes — ^he hears in 

that wonderful strain 
The long-silent voices that murmur, "Oh! leave us 

not, father, again !" 
'Tis granted — ^he smiles — ^his eye closes — ^the breath 

from his white lips hath fled — 
The father has gone to his children — ^the old Cam- 

panaro is dead ! 
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SUMMER LONGINGS. 



Las nuuuuias Floiidas 
De Abril 7 Maya 

CALDimON. 



Ah ! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May — 
Waiting for the pleasant rambles, 
Where the fragrant hawthorn brambles, 
With the woodbine alternating, 

Scent the dewy way : — 
Ah ! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May. 

Ah ! my heart is sick with longing, 
LongiQg for the May — 
Longing to escape fi-om study. 
To the young face fSsdr and ruddy. 
And the thousand charms belonging 

To the summer's day : — 
Ah ! my heart is sick with longing. 
Longing for the May. 
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Ah ! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May — 
Sighing for their sure returning, 
When the summer beams are burning, 
Hopes and flowers that dead or dying 

All the winter lay : — 
Ah ! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May. 

Ah ! my heart is pained with throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May — 
Throbbing for the sea-side billows, 
Or the water- wooing willows ; 
Where in laughing and iu sobbing 

Glide the streams away : — 
Ah ! my heart, my heart is throbbing. 
Throbbing for the May. 

Waiting sad, dejected, weary, 
Waiting for the May — 
Spring goes by with wasted warnings. 
Moonlit evenings, sunbright mornings ; 
Summer comes, yet dark and dreary 

life still ebbs away : — 
Man is ever weary, weary. 
Waiting for the May* ! 

» Set to muaic by the late lamented Earl of Belfiut See Notes to 
" Undergllmpses," p. 210. Translated into French by M. Ic ChevaUer de 
Chatelain. 
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A LAMENT. 



Ta esta Ltams se deaata, 
Ta cadnea este edifido, 
Ya 86 desmaya eata Flor. 



The dream is over, 
The vision has flown ; 
Dead kaves are lying 
Where roses have blown ; 
Withered and strown 
Are the hopes I cherished, — 
All hath perished 
But grief alone. 

My heart was a garden 
Where fresh leaves grew ; 
Flowers there were many, 
And weeds a few ; 
Cold winds blew. 
And the frosts came thither, 
For flowers will wither. 
And weeds renew ! 
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Youth's bright palace 
Is overthrown, 
With its diamond sceptre 
And golden throne ; 
As a time- worn stone 
Its turrets are humbled, — 
All hath crumbled 
But grief alone ! 



Whither, oh ! whither 

Have fled away 

The dreams and hopes 

Of my early day ? 

Euined and gray 

Are the towers I builded ; 

And the beams that gilded- 

Ah ! where are they ? 



Once this world 
Was fresh and bright, 
With its golden noon 
And its starry night ; 
Glad and Hght, 
By mountain and river. 
Have I bless'd the Giver 
With hushed delight. 
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These were the days 

Of story and song. 

When Hope had a meaning 

And Eaith was strong. 

" life will be long. 

And lit with Love's gleamings :*' 

Such were my dreamings, 

But, ah ! how wrong ! 



Tenth's illnsions, 
One by one, 
Have passed like clouds 
That the sun looked on. 
"While morning shone, 
How purple their fringes ! 
How ashy their tinges 
When that was gone ! 



Darkness that cometh 
Ere mom has fled — 
Boughs that wither 
Ere fruits are shed — 
Death-bells instead 
Of a bridal's pealings — 
Such are my feelings, 
Since Hope is dead ! 
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Sad is the knowledge 

That Cometh with years — 

Bitter the tree 

That is watered with tears ; 

Truth appears, 

With his wise predictions, 

Then vanish the fictions 

Of hoyhood's years. 



As fire-flies fSade 
When the nights are damp^- 
As meteors are quenched 
In a stagnant swamp — 
Thus Charlemagne's camp, 
Where the Paladins raUy, 
And the Diamond YaUey, 
And Wonderful Lamp, 



And aU the wonders 
Of Ganges and Kile, 
And Haronn's rambles, 
And Crusoe's isle. 
And Princes who smile 
On the Genii's daughters 
'Neath the Orient waters 
Full many a mile, 
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And all that the pen 
Of Fancy cati write, 
Must Tsiiish 

In manhood's misty light — 
Sqnire and knight, 
And damosel's glances, 
Sunny romances 
So pure and bright ! 



These have vanished, 
And what remains ? 
life's budding garlands 
Have turned to chains — 
Its beams and rains 
Feed but docks and thistles, 
And sorrow whistles 
O'er desert plains ! 



The dove will fly 
From a ruined nest — 
Love will not dwell 
In a troubled breast — 
The heart has no zest 
To sweeten life's dolor- 
If Love, the Consoler, 
Be not its guest ! 
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The dream is over, 
The vision has flown ; 
Dead leaves are lying 
Where roses have blown ; 
Withered and strown 
Are the hopes I cherished, — 
All hath perished 
But grief alone* ! 



■ Set to music by the Earl of Belflist Translated into French by H. le 
Chevalier de Chatelain. 
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DEVOTION. 



Whbn I wander by the ocean, 
When I view its wild commotion, 
Then the spirit of devotion 

Cometh near ; 
But it fills my brain and bosom, 

Like a fear ! 

I fear its booming thnnder. 
Its terror and its wonder, 
Its icy waves, that sunder 

Heart from heart ; 
And the white host that lies under 

Makes me start ! 

Its clashing and its clangour 
Proclaim the Oodhead's anger — 
I shudder, and with languor 

Turn away ; 
No joyance fills my bosom 

For that day ! 
1)2 
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When I wander through the valleys, 
When the evening zephyr dallies, 
And the light expiring rallies 

In the stream, 
That spirit comes and glads me, 

like a dream ! 

The blue smoke upward curling, 
The silver streamlet purling, 
The meadow wild flowers furling 

Their leaflets to repose, — 
All woo me from, the world 

And its woes ! 

The evening bell that bringeth 
A truce to toil outringeth, 
No sweetest bird that singeth 

Half so sweet, 
Not even the lark that springeth 

From my feet ! 

Then see I God beside me. 

The sheltering trees that hide me. 

The mountains that divide me 

From the sea, — 
JiXL prove how kind a Father 

He can be. 
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Beneath the sweet moon shining 
The cattle are reclining, 
'No murmur of repining 

Soimdeth sad ; 
All feel the present Godhead, 

And are glad ! 

With mute unvoiced confessings, 
To the Giver of all blessings 
I kneel, and with caressings 

Press the sod, 
And thank my Lord and Father, 

Aiid my God ! 
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SOI^NET, 

WITH A OOFT OF GAMFBELL^S FOEMS. 



My dearest love, sole sweetener of my life, 

Guide and companion throngh the world's rough way. 

Upon this morning of the new year's day, 

When, 'mid the winter agony and strife 

Of warring winds, the joy-proclaiming fife 

And the clear bells in gladsome concert play, 

Bidding the sore- travailing earth be gay 

Por the sweet child new-bom, — darling wife ! 

Let me too join the chorus of delight 

That echoes now o'er mount and vale and stream : — 

For the new joys that round about me gleam, 

Blepsings be on thee, dearest, day and night ! — 

Take this fair book, its strains may wing Time's flight, 

And with the Bard enjoy ** Hope's" blissftil dream ! 

iVw Ytar'9 Day, 1849. 
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[" The Pass of KSim-an-dgh (the Path of the Deer) lies to the 
south-west of Inchageela, ia the direction of Bantry Bay. The 
tourist will commit a grievous error if he omit to visit it Per- 
haps in no part of the kingdom is there to be found a place so 
utterly desolate and gloomy. A mountain has been divided by 
some convulsion of nature ; and the narrow pass, about two miles 
in length, is overhung on either side, by perpendicular masses, 
clothed in wild ivy and underwood, with, occasionally, a stunted 
yew tree or arbutus growing among them. At every step ad- 
vance seems impossible ; some huge rock jutting out into the 
path, and, on sweeping round it, seeming to conduct only to 
some barrier still more insurmountable ; while finom all sides rush 
down the * wild fountains,* and, forming for themselves a rugged 
channel, make their way onward; the first tributary offisring to 
the gentle and fruitful Lee : 

* Here, amidst heaps 
Of mountaiii wrecks, on either side thrown high. 
The wide-spread traces of its watery might, 
The tortaoos channel wound.* 

Nowhere has nature assumed a more appalling aspect, or mani- 
fested a more stem resolve to dwell in her own loneliness and 
grandeur, undisturbed by any living thing; for even the birds 
seem to shun a solitude so awful, and the hum of bee or chirp of 
grasshopper is never heard within its precincts." — Hall*s Ireland, 
vol. L p. 117.] 
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A TALE OF CEIM-AN-EICH. 



1. 

Ah ! the pleasant time hath vanished, ere otir wretched 

doubtings banished 
All the gracefiil spirit-people, childien of the earth 

and sea, 
Whom in days now dim and olden, when the world 

was fresh and golden, 
Evoy mortal could behold in haonted rath, and tower, 

and tree — 
They have vanished, they are banished — ah! how 

sad the loss for thee, 

Lonely G^im-an-eich* ! 

* More usually BpeUei Keim-an-eighy and prononnobd Kelm~<m-ee. For 
tbe meaning of the word, and a description of the rfngniar mountain pass 
to which itgires its name, see opposite page. 
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2. 



Still some scenes are yet enchanted by the charms 
that Mature granted, 

Still are peopled, still are haunted, by a graceM 
spirit band ; — 

Peace and Beauty have their dwelling where the in- 
fant streams are welling, 

Where the moumfdl waves are knelling on Glenga- 
riff's coral strand(*), 

Or where, on Killamey's mountains, Grace and Terror 
smiling stand, 

Like sisters, hand in hand ! 

3. 

Still we have a new romance in fire-ships through the 
tamed seas glancing. 

And the snorting and the prancing of the mighty 
engine steed ; 

Still, Astolpho-like, we wander through the bound- 
less azure yonder, 

Realizing what seemed fonder than the magic tale^ 
we read — 

Tales of wild Arabian wonder, where the fancy all is 
freed— 

Wilder far indeed ! 
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4. 



Kow that Earth onoe more hath woken, and the 

trance of Time is hroken, 
And the sweet word — ^Hope— is spoken, soft and 

sure, though none know how, — 
Conld we— coidd we only see all these, the glories of 

the Eeal, 
Blendei with the lost Ideal, happy were the old 

world now — 
Woman. in its fond believing — ^man with iron arm 

and brow — 

Faith and Work its vow ! 



Yes ! the Past shines dear and pleasant, and there's 

glory in the Present ; 
And the Future, like a crescent, lights the deepening 

sky of Time ; 
And that sky will yet grow brighter, if the Worker 

and the Writer — 
If the Sceptre and the Mitre join in sacred bonds 

sublime. 
With two glories shining o'er them, up the coming 

years they'll climb. 

Earth's great evening as its prime ! 
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6. 



With a sigh for what is £Eiding^ but, Earth ! wi^ 

no upbraiding,^ — 
For we feel that time is braiding newer, fresher 

flowers for thee, — 
We will speak, despite our grieving, words of Loving 

and Believing, 
Tales we vowed when we were leaving awfdl Ceim- 

an-eich — 
Where the severed rocks resemble fragments of a 

frozen sea. 

And the wild deer flee ! 



7. 

'Tis the hour when flQwers are shrinking, when the 

weary sun is sinking. 
And his thirsty steeds are drinking in the cooling 

western sea ; 
When young Maurice lightly goeth, where the tiny 

streamlet floweth. 
And the struggling moonlight showeth where his 

path must be, — 
Path whereon the wild goats wander fearlessly and 

free 

Through dark Ceim-an-eich. 
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As a hunter, danger daring, nitli Ins dogs tlie hnmn 

mom sharing. 
Little thinkings little caring, long a w ay w ani yondi 

lived he ; 
Bat his honnding heart was legal, and he looked as 

looks the eagle. 
And he flew as flies the heag^, who the p"*™g stag 

doth see : 
Love, who spares a feOow-aicher, kng had let him 

wander free 

Throngh wild Gebn-an-eiBh ! 

a 

But at length the honr drew ni|^ier when his heart 

shonld feel that fire(*); 
Up the monntain hig^ and higher had he hunted 

from the dawn; 
Till the weeping &wn descended, where the earth 

and ocean hlended. 

And with hope its slow way wended to a little grassy 

lawn: 
It Ib safe, for gentle Alice to her saTing hreast hath 

drawn 

Her almost sister fawn. 
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10. 



Alice was a chieftain's daughter, and, though many 

suitors sought her, 
She so loved Glengariff's water that she let her lovers 

pine; * 

Her eye was heauty's palace, and her cheek an ivory 

chalice, 
Through which the blood of Alice gleamed soft as 

rosiest wine, 
And her lips Hke lusmore blossoms which the fairies 

intertwine. 

And her heart a golden mine. 

11. 

She was gentler, she was shyer than the light fawn 

that stood by her. 
And her eyes emit a fire(®) soft and tender as her soul ; 
Love's dewy light doth drown her, and the braided 

locks that crown her 
Than autumn's trees are browner, when the golden 

shadows roU 
Through the forests in the evening, when cathedral 

turrets toll, 

• And the purple sun advanceth to its goal. 
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12. 

Her cottage was a dweDing all regal hmieB excdUng, 
Bnt, ah ! beyond the telliiig was the beauty roaiid it 



The ware and snnshme pkiyii^y hke sisterB each ar- 
raying — 

Far down the sea-pbintB swaying nprni their oofal 
bed» 

As lang^d as the tresses on a deeping maiden's head, 
Whrai the sommer bieeie is dead. 



13. 

Need we say that Mauiioe loved her, and that no 

blnsh leproved her 
When her throbbing boeom moved her to give the 

heart she gave; 
That by dawn-light and by twilight, and, O bleaaed 

moon! by thy light — 
When the twinkling stars on high light the wandever 

o'er the ware — 
His steps nneonscdoas led him where OlengarifTs 

waters lave 

Each mossy bank and cave. 
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14. 

He thitherward is wending — o'er the vale is night 

descending — 
Quick his step, bat quicker sending his herald 

thoughts before ; 
By rocks and streams before him, proud and hopeful 

on he bore him ; 
One star was shining o'er him — ^in his heart of hearts 

two more— 
And two other eyes, far brighter than a human head 

e*er wore, 
. Unseen were shining o'er. 



16. 

These eyes are not of woman — no brightness merely 

human 
Could, planet-like, illumine the place in which they 

shone ; 
But Nature's bright works vary — ^there are beings, 

light and airy, 
Whom mortal lips call fairy, aiid Una she is one — 
Sweet sisters of the moonbeams and daughters of the 

sun, 

Who along the curling cool waves run. 
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16. 

As summer lightning dances amid the heayen's ex- 

pansesy 
Thus shone the burning ghinces of those flashing &iry 



Three splendours there were shining — ^three passions 

intertwining — 
Despair and hope combining their deep contrasted 

dyes 
With jealousy's green lustre, as troubled ocean vies 
With the blue of summer skies ! 



17. 

She was a fairy creature, of heavenly form and fea- 
ture — 
Not Venus' self could teach her a newer, sweeter 

grace- 
Not Yenus' self could lend her an eye so dark and 

tender, 
Half softness and half splendour, as Ht her lily face ; 
And as the choral planets move harmonious through- 
out space, 

There was music in her pace. 
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18. 



But when at times she started, and her blushing lips 

were parted, 
And a pearly lustre darted from her teeth so ivory 

white, 
You'd think you saw the gliding of two rosy clouds 

dividing. 
And the crescent they were hiding gleam forth upon 

your sight 
Through these lips, as through the portals of a heaven 

pure and bright. 

Came a breathing of delight ! 



19. 

Though many an elf-king loved her, and elf-dames 

grave reproved her, ^ 

The hunter's daring moved her more wildly every 

hour; 
Unseen she roamed beside him, to guard him and to 

guide him, 
^ And now she must divide him from her human 

rival's power : — 
Ah ! Alioe — gentle Alice ! the storm begins to lower 
That may crush Glengariff's flower ! 
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2a 



The jnoon, that late was gleaming^ as calm as child- 
hood's dreandng, 

Is hid, and, wfldly screamiDg, the stormy winds 
arise; 

And the clouds flee quick and faster before their 
sullen master, 

And the shadows of disaster are falling from the skies ; 

Strange sights and sounds are rising — ^but, Maurice, 
be thou wise, 

Nor heed the tempting cries. 

21. 

If ever mortal needed that council, surely he did ; 
But the wile has now succeeded — ^he Wanders from 

his path ; 
The cloud its lightning sendeth, and its bolt the stout 

oak rendeth, 
And the arbutus back bendeth in the whirlwind, as 

a lath! 
I^ow and then the moon looks out, but alas ! its pale 

face hath 

A dreadful look of wrath. 



e2 
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22. 

In yain his strength he squanders — at etoh step he 
wider wanders — 

Now he pauses — ^now he ponders where his present 
path may lead ; 

And, as he round is gazing, he sees — a sight amaz- 
ing!— 

BeneaiJi him, calmly grazing, a nohle jet-hlack steed. 

"Now, Heayen be praised!" cried Maurice, "for 
this succour in my need — 

From this labyrinth I'm freed !" 



Upon its back he leapeth, but a shudder through him 

creepeth. 
As the mighty monster sweepeth like a torrent 

through the deU ; 
His mane, so softly flowing, is now a meteor blowing, 
And his burning eyes are glowing with the light of 

an inward hell ; 
And the red breath of his nostrils, like steam where 

the lightning fell; 

And his hoofs have a thunder knell ! 
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24. 

What words have we for paintmg the momentary 

fainting 
That the rider's heart is tainting, as decay doth taint 

a corpse ? 
Bnt who will stoop to chiding, in'a fancied courage 

priding, 
When we know that he is riding the fearful Phooka 

Horse? 
Ah ! his heart heats quick and faster than the smit- 

ings of remorse 

As he sweepeth through the wild grass and 
gorse! 

25. 

As the avalanche comes crashing, 'mid the scattered 

streamlets [flashing, 
Thus hackward wildly dashing flew the horse through 

Ceim-an-eich — 
Through that glen so wild and narrow back he darted 

like an arrow — 
Bound, round by Gougane Barra, and the fountains 

of the Lee ; 
O'er the Giant's Grave he leapeth, and he seems to 

own in fee 

The mountains, and the rivers, and the sea ! 
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26. 



From his flashing hoofs who shall lock the eagle 

homes of MallocC), 
When he bounds, as bounds the MiaIloch(®) in its 

wild and murmnring tide ? 
But as winter leadeth Flora, or the night leads on 

Aurora, 
Or as shines green Glashenglora(^) along the black 

hill's side. 
Thus, beside that demon monster, white and gentle 

as a bride, 

A tender fawn is seen to glide. 



27. 

It is the fawn that fled him, and that late to Alice 

led him. 
But now it does not dread him, as it feigned to do 

before. 
When down the moimtain gliding, in that sheltered 

meadow hiding. 
It left his heart abiding by wildGlengariff's shore : 
For it was a gentle Fairy who the fawn's light form 

thus wore. 

And who watched sweet Alice o'er. 
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But the steed is backward prancing where late it 

was advancing, 
And his flashing eyes are glancing, like the sun npoi^ 

Loch Foyle ; 
The hardest granite crashing, through the thickest 

brambles brushing, 
Now like a shadow rushing up the sides of Slieve- 

na-goil !(*<>) 
And the hwn beside him gliding o'er the rough and 

broken soil. 

Without fear and without toil 



29. 

Through woods, the sweet birds' leaf home, he 
rusheth to the sea foam. 

Long, long the fairies' chief home, when the summer 
nights are cool. 

And the blue sea, like a Syren, with its waves the 
steed environ. 

Which hiss like furnace iron when plunged within a 
pool. 

Then along among the islands where the water- 
nymphs bear rule. 

Through the bay to Adragool. 
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SO. 



Kow he rises o'er Bearhayen, where he hangeth like 

a raven — 
Ah! Maurice, &ough no craven, how terrible for 

thee! 
To see the ndsty shading of the mighty mountains 

fading, 
And thy winged fire-steed wading through the clouds 

as through a sea ! 
l^ovr he feels the earth beneath him — ^he is loosen'd^— 

he is free, 

And asleep in C^im-an-eidu 

31. 

Away the wild steed leapeth, while his rider calmly 

sleepeth 
Beneath a rock which keepeth the entrance to the 

glen("), 
Which standeth like a castle, where are dwelling 

lord and vassal. 
Where within are wine and wassail, and without are 

wamor men ; 
But save the sleeping Maurice, this castle cliff had 

then 

No mortal denizen ! 
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32. 

Now Maurice is awaking, for th^ solid earth is 

shaking, 
And a sunny light is breaking throogh the slowly 

opening stone, 
And a fair page at the portal crieth, "Welcome, 

welcome! mortal. 
Leave thy world (at best a short ill), for the pleasant 

wotld we own ; 
There are joys by thee untasted, there are glories yet 

unknown — 

Come kneel at Una's throne." 



33. 

With a suUen sound of thunder, the great rook fidls 

asunder. 
He looks around in wonder, and with ravishment 

awhile, 
For the air his sense is chaining, with as exquisite a 

paining. 
As when summer clouds are raining o'er a flowery 

Indian isle; 
And the fSaces that surround him, oh ! how exquisite 

their smile, 

So free of mortal care and guile. 
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34. 

These forms, oh! they are finer — these faces are 

diviner 
Than, Phidias, even thine are, with all thy magic art ; 
For beyond an artist's guessing, and beyond a bard's 

expressing. 
Is the face that truth is dressing with the feelings of 

the heart ; 
Two worlds are there together — ^Earth and Heaven 

have each a part — 

And of such, divinest Una, thou art ! 



35. 

And then the dazzling lustre of the hall in which 

they muster — 
Where brightest diamonds cluster on the flashing 

walls around ; 
And the flying and advancing, and the sighing and 

the glaucing. 
And the music and the dancing on the flower-inwoven 

ground. 
And the laughing and the feasting, and the quaffing 

and the sound. 

In which their voices all are drowned. 
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36. 

But the munnur now is hushing — there's a pushing 

and a rushing, 
There^s a crowding and a (nnshing, through that 

golden, fairy place, 
Where a snowy veil is lifting, like the slow and silent 

shifting 
Of a shining yapour drifting across the moon's pale 

face — 
For there sits gentle Una, fedrest queen of fairy race, 
In her beauty, and her majesty, and grace. 

37. 

The moon by stars attended, on her pearly throne 
ascended. 

Is not more purely splendid than this fairy-girted 
queen; 

And when her lips had spoken, 'mid the charmed si- 
lence broken, 

Tou'd think you had awoken in some bright Elysian 
scene ; 

For her voice than the lark's was sweeter, that sings 
in joy between 

The heavens and the meadows green. 
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38. 

But her cheeks — ah! what are roses? — ^what are 

clonds where eve reposes ? — 
What are hues that dawn discloses ? — ^to the blushes 

spreading there ; 
And what the sparkling motion of a star within the 

ocean. 
To the crystal soft emotion that her lustrous dark eyes 

wear; 
And the tresses of a moonless and a starless night are 

fair 

To the blackness of her raven hair. 



39. 

'^ Ah! Mortal, hearts have panted for what to thee is 
granted — 

To see the halls enchanted of the spirit world revealed ; 

And yet no glimpse assuages the feverish doubt that 
rages 

In the hearts of bards and sages wherewith they may 
be healed ; 

For this have pilgrims wandered — ^for this have vo- 
taries kneeled — 

For this, too, has blood bedewed the field. 
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40. 



*' And now that thou beholdest what the wisest and 

the oldest, 
What the brayest and the boldest, have never yet 

descried, 
Wilt thou come and share our being, be a part of 

what thou'rt seeing, 
And flee, as we are .fleeing, through the boundless 

ether wide ? 
Or along the silver ocean, or down deep where pale 

pearls hide ? 

And I, who am a queen, will be thy bride. 

41. 

'' As an essence thou wilt enter the world's myste- 
rious centre" — 

And then the fldry bent her, imploring, to the youth — 

'< Thou'lt be firee of death's cold ghastness, and, with 
a comet's fastness 

Thou canst wander through the yastness to the Pa- 
radise of Truth, 

Each day a new joy bringing, which will never leave 
in sooth 

The slightest stain of weariness and ruth." 
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42. 



As be listened to the speaker, his heart grew weak 

and weaker — 
Ah ! Memory, go seek her, that maiden by the wave, 
Who with teiTor and amazement is looking from her 

casement, 
Where the billows at the basement of her nestled 

cottage rave, 
At the moon, which struggles onward through the 

tempest, like the brave, 

And which sinks within the clouds as in a 
grave. 

43. 

All maidens will abhor us — and it's very painM for 

us 
To tell how faithless Maurice forgot his. plighted 

vow; 
He thinks not of the breaking of the heart he late was 

seeking, 
He but H^tens to her speaking, and but gazes on her 

brow; 
And his heart has all consented, and his lips are ready 

now 

With the awful and irrevocable vow. 
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44. 

While the word is there abiding, lo ! the crowd is 

now dividing, 
And, with sweet and gentle gliding, in before him 

came a fawn ; 
It was the same that fled him, and that seemed so 

much to dread him. 
When it down in wonder led him to Glengariff's 

grassy lawn. 
When, from rock to rock descending, to sweet Alice 

he was drawn. 

As through C^im-an-eich he hunted from 
the "dawn. 

45. 

The magic chain is broken — ^no fairy vow is spoken — 
From his trance he hath awoken, and once again is 

free; 
And gone is Una's palace, and vain the wild steed's 

malice, 
And again to gentle Alice down he wends through 

Ceim-an-eieh : 
The moon is cahnly shining over mountain, stream, 

and tree. 

And the yellow sea-plants glisten through 
the sea. 
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46. 

The sun Ids gold is flingiBg^ the happy birds are 

singing, 
And bells are gaily ringing along Glengariff 's sea ; 
And crowds in many a galley to the happy marriage 

rally 
Of the maiden of the valley and the yonth of Ceim- 

an-eich ; 
Old eyes with joy are weeping, as all ask on bended 

knee, 

A blessing, gentle Alice, upon thee ! 
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THE SEASONS OF THE HEAET. 



The different hues that deck the earth 
All in our bosoms have their birth ; 
'Tis not in blue or sunny skies, 
'Tis in the heart the summer lies ! 
The earth is bright if that be glad, 
Dark is the earth if that be sad ; 
And thus I feel each weary day — 
'Tis winter all when thou'rt away ! 



In vaui, upon her emerald car, 
Comes Spring, " the maiden from afar," 
And scatters o'er the woods and fields 
The liberal gifts that Nature yields ; 
In vain the buds begin to grow, 
In vaiQ the crocus gilds the snow ; 
I feel no joy, though earth be gay — 
Tis winter all when thou'rt away ! 

F 
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And when the Summer, like a bride, 
Comes down to earth in blushing pride, 
And from that union sweet are bom 
The fragrant flowers and waving com, 
I hear the hum of birds and bees, 
I yiew the hUls and streams and trees, 
Yet vain the thousand charms of May — 
'Tis Winter all when thou'rt away ! 



And when the Autumn crowns the year, 
And ripened hangs the golden ear. 
And luscious fruits of ruddy hue 
The bending boughs are glancing through. 
When yellow leaves from sheltered nooks 
Come forth and try the mountain brooks. 
Even then I feel, as there I stray — 
'Tis winter all when thou'rt away ! 



And when the Winter comes at length. 
With swaggering gait and giant strength. 
And with his strong arms in a trice 
Binds up the streams in chains of ice. 
What need I sigh for pleasures gone. 
The twilight eve, the rosy dawn ? 
My heart is changed as much as they— 
'Tis winter all when thou'rt away ! 
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Even now, wlien Smnmer lends the scene 
Its biigliteBt gold, its purest green. 
Whene'er I dimb the monntain's breast, 
With softest moss and heath-flowers dress'd, 
When now I hear the breeze that stirs 
The golden bells that deck the fdrze, 
Alas ! nnprized they pass away — 
'Tis winter all when thou'rt away ! 



But when thon comest back once more. 
Though dark clouds hang and loud winds roar, 
And mists obscure the nearest hills. 
And dark and turbid roll the rills. 
Such pleasures then my breast shall know. 
That Summer's sun shall round me glow ; 
Then through the glooin shall gleam the May: 
'Tis winter all when thou'rt away ! 



p 2 
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OVEE THE SEA. 



Sad eyes ! wliy are ye steadfiistly ga2diig 

Over the seaf 
Is it the flock of the Ocean-shepherd grazing 

Like lambs on the lea ? — 
Is it the dawn on the orient billows blazing 

Allnrethye? 

Sad heart! why art then tremblingly beating — 

What troubleth thee? 
There where the waves from the fathomless water 
come greeting, 

Wild with their glee ! 
Or rush from the rocks, like a routed battalion 
retreating, 

Over the sea ! 
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Sad feet ! why are ye constantly straying 

Down by the sea? 
There, where the winds in the sandy harbour are 
playing, 

Child-like and free, 
What is the charm, whose potent enchantment 
obeying, 

There chaineth ye ? 



Oh ! sweet is the dawn, and bright are the colours it 
glows in ! 

Yet not to me ! 
To the beanty of God's bright creation my bosom is 



Nought can I see I 
Since she has departed — ^the dear one, the loved one, 
the chosen, 

Over the seal 



Pleasant it was when the billows did struggle and 
wrestle. 

Pleasant to seel 
Pleasant to climb the tall cMs where the sea-birds 
nestle. 

When near to thee I 
Nought can I now behold but the track of thy vessel 
Over the seal 
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Long as a Lapland winter, which no pleasant sunlight 
cheereth, 

The summer shall be : 
Yainly shall antnmn be gay, in the rich robes it 
weareth, 

Vainly for me I 
No joy can I feel till the prow of thy vessel appeareth 
Over the seal 



Sweeter than Smnmer, which tenderly, motherly 
bringeth 

Mowers to the beel 
Sweeter than Antunm, which bonnteonsly, loringly 
flingeth 

Emits on the tree I 
Shall be Winter, when homeward returning, thy 
swift vessel wingeth 
Over the seal 
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SWEET MAY. 



Eata Maya Ueya la flor 
Que las otru no. 

Lopc j>s yBe▲^ 



The Summer is come ! — the Summer is come ! 

With its flowers and its braaches green, 
Where the young birds chirp on theblossomingboughs, 

And the sunlight struggles between ; 
And Kke children over the earth and sky 

The flowers and the Hght clouds play ; 
But never before to my heart or eye 

Came there ever so sweet a Hay 
As this — 
Sweet May! sweet May! 

Oh ! many a time have I wandered out 

In the youth of the opening year, 
When Nature's face was fair to my eye, 

And her voice was sweet to my ear ! 

* *• El Peregiino en sn Patrla.** BaroeloiuL 1606. FoL 140. 
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When I numbered the daisies, so few and shy, 

That I met in my lonely way ; 
But never before to my heart or eye 
Came there ever so sweet a May 
As this — 
Sweet May ! sweet May ! 

If the flowers delayed, or the beams were cold, 

Or the blossoming trees were bare, 
I had but to look in the Poet's book, 

For the Summer is always there ! 
But the sunny page I now put by. 

And joy in the darkest day ! 
For never before to my heart or eye 

Came there ever so sweet a May 
As this — 
Sweet May ! sweet May ! 

For ah ! the beloved at length has come. 

Like the breath of May from afar ! 
And my heart is lit with her gentle eyes, 

As the heavens by the evening star. 
'Tis this that brightens the darkest sky. 

And lengthens the faintest ray. 
And makes me feel that to heart or eye 

There was never so sweet a May 
As this — 
Sweet May ! sweet May* ! 

' TVamdated into Ftench by M. le dieyalier de Chatelain. 
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THE PILGEIMS. 



1. 

See yonder little lowly hut, 

Begirt with £elds of fresh-mown hay, 
Whose fiiendly doorway, never shut, . 

Invites the passing beams to stay : 
Upon its roof the wall-flower blooms, 

With fragrant lip and tawny skin. 
And through the porch the pea perfrunes 

The cooling breeze that enters in. 



Sweet-scented pearly hawthorn boughs 

Are in the hedges all around ; 
Sweet, milky, frtigrant, gentle cows 

Are grazing o'er the dewy ground ; 
The rich laburnum's golden hair 

O'erhangs the lilac's purple cheek, 
While, stealing through the twilight air. 

Their hives the honey plunderers seek. 
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3. 

With fondest thoughts aad heart-sptm dreams, 
Joy weaves around his magic woof. 

For Love's first sweetest moonlight beams 
/ Above this lowly cottage roof. 

What need we tell how Owen sigh'd, 
And Norah felt she knew not what ? — 

Enough, that, seated side by side, 
They share this little lowly cot. 

4. 

As thus beneath a willing chain 

Their captive hearts exulting bound. 
Two pilgrims ^m i^e distant plain 

Come quickly o'er the mossy ground. 
One is a Boy, with locks of gold 

Thick curling round his face so fedr ; 
The other Pilgrim, stem and old, 

Has snowy beard and silver hair. 

«. 

The youth, with many a merry trick, 

Goes singing on his careless way ; 
His old companion walks as quick. 

But speaks no word by night or day. 
Where'er the old man treads, the grass 

Fast fadeth with a certain doom ; 
But where the beauteous boy doth pass 

Unnumbdr'd flowers are seen to bloom. 
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6. 

And thus before the Sage, the Boy 

Trips lightly o'er the blooming lands, 
And proudly bears a pretty toy — 

A crystal glass with diamond sands. 
A smile o'er any brow would pass, 

To see him fix)lic in the sun — 
To see him shake the crystal glass, 

And make the sands more quickly nm. 

7. 
And now they leap the streamlet o'er, 

A silver thread so white and thin, 
And now they reach the open door. 
And now they Hghtly enter in : — 
" Gk)d save aU here," — that kind wish flies 

Still sweeter from his lips so sweet ; 
" God save you kindly," Norah cries, 
'' Sit down, my child, and rest and eat" 

8. 
'' Thanks, gentle I^orah, fedr and good, 
"We'll rest awhile our weary feet ; 
But though this old man needeth food. 
There's nothing here that he can eat 
His taste is strange, he eats alone. 

Beneath some ruined cloister's cope, 
Or on some tottering turret's stone. 
While I can only live on — ^Hope ! 
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9. 

" A week ago, ere you were wed — 

It was the very night before — 
Upon 80 many sweets I fed, 

While passing by your mother's door, 
It was that dear delicious hour 

"When Owen here the nosegay brought, 
And found you in the woodbine bower, — 

Since then^ indeed, IVe needed nought." 

10. 

A blush steals oyer I^orah*s face, 

A smile comes over Owen's brow, 
A tranquil joy iUumes the place. 

As if the moon were shining now ; 
The Boy beholds the pleasing pain, 

The sweet confusion he has done, 
And shakes the crystal glass again. 

And makes the sands more quickly run. 

11. 

" Dear Norah, we are pilgrims, bound 

Upon an endless path sublime ; 
"We pace the green earth round and round, 

And mortals call us Lote and Time; 
He seeks the many, I the few, — 

I dwell with peasants, he with kings. 
We seldom meet, but when we do, 

I take his glass, and he my wings. 
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12. 

** And thus together on we go, 

Where'er I chance or wish to lead ; 
And Time, whose lonely steps are slow, 

Now sweeps along with Hghtning dpeed. 
Now on onr bright predestined way 

We must to other regions pass ; 
Bnt take this gift;, and night and day 

Look well upon its truthful glass. 

13. 
'' How quick or slow the bright sands Ml 
Is hid from lovers' eyes alone, 
If you can see them move at all, 

3e sure your heart has colder grown. 
'Tis coldne^s makes the glass grow diy, — 
The unclasping hand, the averted brow ; 
But warm the heart and breathe the sigh. 
And then they'll pass you know not how." 

14. 

She took the glass where Love's warm hands 

A bright impervious vapour cast, 
She looks, but cannot see the sands, 

Although she feels they're falling fast 
But cold hours came, and then, alas ! 

She saw them falling frozen through, 
TiU Love's warm light suffused the glass, 

And hid the loos'ning sands from view ! 
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HOME PKEFEEENCE. 



Oh! had I the wings of a bird, 

To soar through the blue sunny sky, 
By what breeze would my pinions be stirred ? 

To what beautiful land would I fly ? 
Would the gorgeous East aUure, 

With the light of its golden eves, 
Where the tall green palm, over isles of balm 
Waves with its feath'ry leaves? 
Ah ! no ! no ! no ! 

I heed not its tempting glare ; 
In vain would I roam from my island home, 
For skies more fair. 

Would I seek a southern sea, 

Italia's shore beside, 
Where the clustering grape from tree to tree 

Hangs in its rosy pride ? 
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My truant heart be still, 

For I long have sighed to stray 
Through the myrtle flowers of fair Italy's bowers. 
By the shores of its southern bay. 
But no! nol no! 

Though bright be its sparkling seas, 
I neverwould roam from my island home, 
For charms like these I 



Would I seek that land so bright. 

Where the Spanish niaiden roves. 
With a heart of love and an eye of light, 

Through her native citron groves ? 
Oh! sweet would it be to rest 

In the midst of the olive vales, 
Where the orange blooms and the rose perfumes 
The breath of the balmy gales! 
But nol no! no! — 

Though sweet be its wooing airl 
I never would roam from my island home 
To scenes, though fair! 



Would I pass from pole to pole ? 

Would I seek the western skies. 
Where the giant rivers roll. 

And the mighty mountains rise ? 
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Or those treacherous isles that lie 

In the midst of the sunny deeps, 
Where the cocoa stands on the gUstening sands. 
And the dread tornado sweeps I 
Ah ! no ! no! no ! 

They have no charms for me; 
I never would roam from my island home, 
Though poor it be ! 



Poor ! — oh! 'tis rich in all 

That flows from Nature's hand. 
Bich in the emerald wall 

That guards its emerald land ! 
Are Italy's fields more green? 

Do they teem with a richer store 
Than the bright green breast of the Isle of the West, 
And its wild luxuriant shore? 
Ahl no! no! no! 

Upon it Heaven doth smile* 
Oh 1 1 never would roam from my native home. 
My own dear isle* I 

■ Translated into French by U. le Cheyalier de Cbatelain. 



THE FORAY OF CON O'DONNELL. 



['' A. D. 1496 Con, the son of Hugh Roe O'Donnell, with his 

smalUpowerftil force, — and the reason Con's force was called the 
small-powerfiil force was, because he was always in the habit of 
mustering a force which did not exceed twelve score of well- 
eqoipped and experienced batUe-axe-men, and sixty chosen^ active 
horsemen, fit for battle, — marched, with the forementioned force, 
to the residence of Mac John of the Glynnes (in the county of 
Antrim) ; for Con had been informed that Mac John had in his 
possession the finest woman, steed, and hound, of any other per- 
son in his neighbourhood. He sent a messenger for the steed 
before that time, and was refused, although Con had, at the same 
time, promised it to one of his own people. Con did not delay, 
and got over every difficult pass with his small-powerful &»rce, 
without battle or obstruction, until he arrived in the night at the 
house of Mac John, whom he, in the first place, took prisoner, 
and his wife, steed, and hound, and all his property, were under 
Con's control, for he found the same steed, with sixteen others, 
in the town on that occasion. All the Glynnes were plundered on 
the following day by Con's people, but he afterwards, however, 
made perfect restitution of all property, to whomsoever it be- 
longed, to Mac John's wife, and he set her husband free to her 
after he had passed the Bann westward. He brought with him 
the steed and great booty and spoils, into Tirhugh, and ordered 
the catde-prey to be let out on the pasturage." — Annals of the 
Four Masters^ translated by Owen Connellan, Esq., pp. 331-2. 

The poem which I have founded upon the foregoing passage 
(and in which I have made the hero act with more generosity 
than the Annals warrant) was written before the appearaftce of 
Dr. O'Donovan's "Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland," For Dr. 
O'Donovan's version of this passage, which differs from that of 
the^former translator in two or three important particulars, see 
the second volume of his work, p. 1219.] 
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THE FOBAY OP COIX O'DONNELL, 

A. D. 1495. 



1. 

The evening shadows softly fall 

Along the hills of Donegal("), 

Softly the rising moonbeams play 

Along ttie shores of Inver Bay(*^), 

As smooth and white Loch Ea8k('*) expands 

As Eosapenna*s(^*) silvery sands, 

And qniet reigns o'er all thy fields, 

Clan Dalaigh(^') of the golden shields. 



The Fairy Gim(") is heard no more 
To boom within the cavern' d shore, 
With smoother roll the torrents flow 
Adown the rocks of As8aroe(*®) ; 
Secnrely, till the coming day, 
The red deer conch in far Glenvah, 
And all is peace and calm around 
O'Donnell's castled moat and mound, 
g2 
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8. 

But in the hall there feast to-night 
Full many a kem and many a knight. 
And gentle dames, and clansmen strong, 
And wandering Bards, with store of song : 
The board is piled with smoking kine. 
And smooth bright cups of Spanish wine. 
And fish and fowl from stream and shaw. 
And fragrant mead and usquebaugh. 

4. 

The chief is at the table's head — 
'Tis Con, the son of Hugh the Bed^ 
The heir of Conal Golban's line(»») ; 
With pleasure flushed, with pride and wine. 
He cries, " Our dames adjudge it wrong. 
To end our feast without the song; 
Have we no Bard the strain to raise ? 
Ko foe to taunt, no maid to praise ? 

6. 
** Where Beauty dwells the Bard should dwell. 
What sweet lips speak the Bard should tell ; 
'Tis he should look for starry eyes, 
And tell love's watchers where they rise : 
To-night, if lips and eyes could do. 
Bards were not wanting in Tirhugh ; 
For where have lips a rosier light, 
And where are eyes more starry bright ?" 
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6. 

Then young hearts beat along the board, 
To praise the maid that each adored, 
And lips as young would Mn disclose 
The love within ; but one arose, 
Gray as the rocks beside the main, 
Gray as the mist upon &e plain, — 
A thonghtfiil, wandering, minstrel man, 
And thus the aged bard began : — 

7. 

" CoK, beneyolent hand of peace ! 

tower of yalonr firm and true ! 
Like mountain fawns, like snowy fleece, 

Ifove the sweet maidens of Tirhugh. 
Yet though through all thy realm I've strayed. 

Where green hills rise and white waves fall, 
I have not seen so fair a maid 

As once I saw by CushendallC^). 

8. 
" CoK, thou hospitable Prince ! 

Thou, of the open heart and hand, 
Full oft Fve seen the crimson tints 

Of evening on the western land. 
I've wandered north, I've wandered south, 
Throughout Tirhugh in hut and hall, 
But never saw so sweet a mouth 

As whispered love by Gushendall. 
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9. 

*' Con, munificent in gifts! 

I've seen the fall round harvest moon 
Gleam throngh the ebadowy antomn diifts 

Upon the royal rock of Dotme('^). 
I've seen the stars that glittering lie 

O'er all the night's dark mourning pall, 
But never saw so bright an eye 

As lit the glens of Onshendall. 

10. 
''I've wandered with a pleasant toil, 

And still I wander in my dreams ; 
Even £romthy white-stoned beach, Loch Foyle, 

To Desmx)nd of the flowing streams. 
I've crossed the fair, green plains of ICeath, 

To Dublin held in Saxon tixrall; 
But never saw such pearly teeth, 

As hers that smiled by Cushendali. 

11. 

'* QoN ! thou'rt rich in yellow gold. 

Thy fields are filled with lowing kine. 
Within thy castles wealth untold. 

Within thy harbours fleets of wine ; 
But yield not, Con, to worldly pride. 

Thou may'st be rich, but hast not all; 
Far richer he who for his bride 

Has won fair Anne of Cushendali. 
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12. 

' She leans npon a husband's aim, 

Sxurounded by a valiant olan, 
In Antrim's Glynnes, by fiur Olenann, 

Beyond the pebbly-paven Bann ; 
Mid hazel woods no stately tree 

Looks up to heaven more giaoefdl-tall, 
When Summer clothes its boughs, iJian she, 

Mac Donnell's wife of Ooshendall!" 

18. 
The Bard retires amid ike throng, 
No sweet applause rewards his soi^, 
No friendly lip that guerdon breatiieB, 
To bard more sweet than golden wreaths. 
It might have been the minstrel's art 
Had lost its power to move the heart ; 
It might have been his heart had grown 
Too old to yield its wonted tone. 

14. 
But no, if hearts were cold and hard, 
'Twas not the fault of haip or bard; 
It was no false or broken sound 
That fsiiled to move l^e daasmen round. 
Not these the men, B<Hr these the times, 
To nicely weigh the worth of rhymes; 
'Twas what he said i^at made them chill, 
And not his singing well or ilL 
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15. 

Already had the stranger band 
Of Saxons swept the weakened land. 
Already on the neighbouring hills 
They named anew a thousand rills. 
** Our fairest castles/' pondered Con, 
« Already to the foe are gone; 
Our noblest forests feed the flame, 
And now we lose our fairest dame." 

16. 
But though his cheek was white with rage. 
He seemed to smile and cried — " Sage! 
honey-spoken Bard of truth ! 
Mac Donnell is a valiant youth. 
We long have been the Saxons' prey — 
Why not the Scot as well as they? 
He's of as good a robber line 
As any Burke or Geraldine. 

17. 
'* From Insi Gall(^), so speaketh fame, 
Erom Insi Gall his people came; 
From Insi Gall, where storm-winds roar 
Beyond gray Albin's icy shore. 
His grandsire and his grandsire's son 
Full soon fat herds and pastures won ; 
But, by Columbal were we men. 
We'd send the whole brood back again! 
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18. 
** Oh ! had we iron hands to dare, 
As we have waxen hearts to bear, 
Oh ! had we manly blood to shed, 
Or even to tinge our cheeks with red, 
No bard could say, as you have said, 
One of the race of Somerled — 
A base intruder fix)m the Isles — 
Basks in our island's sunniest smiles I 

19. 
** But, not to mar our feast to-night 
With what to-morrow's sword may right, 
Bard of many songs ! again 
Awake thy sweet harp's silvery strain. 
K beauty decks with peerless charm 
Mac Donnell's wife in fair Glenarm, 
Say does there bound in Antrim's meads - 
A steed to match O'Donnell's steeds ?" 

20. 
Submissive doth the Bard incline 

His reverend head, and cries, — ** Con, 
Kind heir of Conal Golban's line, — 

I've sang the fair wife of Mac John ; 
You'll frown again as late you frowned. 

But truth will out when lips are freed ; — 
There is no steed on Irish ground 

Can stand beside Mac Donnell's steed ! 
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21. 

*' Thy horses bound o'er Eargals' plains, 

lake meteor stars their red eyes gleam ; 
With silyer hoo& and broidered reins. 

They mount the hill and swim tiie stream ; 
But like the wind lAuongh Baniesmore, 

Orwhite-maned wave through Cartig-RedeC*), 
Or like a sea-bird to the shore, — 

Thus swiftly sweeps Mac Donnell's steed ! 



'^ A thousand graoeful steeds had Fin, 

Within lost Almhaim's ^Eory hall, 
A thousand steeds as sleek of skin 

As ever graced a chieftain's stall. 
With gilded bridles oft they flew, 

Young eagles in their lightning speed, 
Strong as the cataract of Hugh(^), — 

So swift and strong Mac Bonnell's steed !" 

23. 

Without the hearty word of praise, 
Without the kindly smiling gaze. 
Without the friendly hand to greet. 
The daring Bard resumes his seat. 
Even in the hospitable face 
Of Con, the anger you could trace. 
But generous Con his wrath suppressed, 
For Owen was Clan Dalaigh's guest. 
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24. 

"N^ow, by Columbal" Con exclaimed, 
''Methinks this Soot should be ashamed 
To snatch at once, in sateless greed, 
The fairest maid and finest steed; 
My realm is dwindled in mine eyes, 
I know not what to praise or prize. 
And even my noble dog, Bard, 
Now seems unwordiy my regard !" 

25. 
" When comes the raven of the sea 
To nestle on an alien strand, 
Oh ! ever, ever will he be 

The master of the subject land. 
The fairest dame, he holdeth A«r — 

For him the noblest steed doth bound; — 
Your dog is but a household cur, 

Compared to John Mac Bonnell's hound ! 

26. 
'' As fly the shadows o'er Hie grass. 

He flies with step as light and sure. 
He himts the wolf through Trosstan pass. 

And starts tiie deer by lisanoure ! 
The music of the sabbath beUs, 

Con, has not a sweeter sound. 
Than when along the valley swells 

The cry of John Mac Donnell's hound. 
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27. 

'' His Stature tall, his body long, 

His back like night, his breast like snow, 
His foreleg pillar-like and strong, 

His hindleg like a bended bow ; 
Rough, curling hair, head long and thin, 

His ear a leaf, so small and round : 
^ot Bran, the favourite hound of Ein, 

Could rival John Mac Donnell's hound. 

28. 
'* Con ! thy Bard will sing no more, 
There is a fearM time at hand ; 
The Scot is on the northern shore. 

The Saxon in the eastern land, 
The hour comes on with quicker flight. 
When all who live on Irish ground 
Most render to the straoger'i^ might 

Both maid and wife, and steed and hound!" 

29. 
The trembling Bard again retires. 
But now he lights a thousand flres ; 
The pent-up flame bursts out at length. 
In all its burning, tameless strength. 
You'd think each clansman's foe was by. 
So sternly flashed each angry eye ; 
You'd think 'twas in the battle's clang 
0*Donnell's thundering accents rang ! 
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30. 

'*No ! by my samted kiii8man("), no ! 
This foul disgrace must not be so ; 
No ! by the Shrines of Hy, IVe swoni, 
This foulest wrong must not be borne. 
A better steed ! — a fairer wife ! — 
Was ever truer cause of strife ? 
A swifter hound ! — a better steed ! — 
Columba ! these are cause indeed !" 

31. 
Again, like spray from mountain lill, 
Up started Con :— " By Collum Kille, 
And by the blessed light of day, 
This matter brooketh no delay. 
The moon is down — ^the mom is up — 
Come, kinsmen, drain a parting cup, 
And swear to hold our next carouse 
With John Mac John Mac Donnell's spouse ! 

32. 
** We've heard the song the Bard has sung, 
And as a healing herb among 
Most poisonous weeds may oft be found. 
So of this woman, steed, and hound, 
The song has burned into our hearts, 
And yet a lesson it imparts, 
Had we but sense to read aright 
The galling words we heard to-night. 
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3B. 
" What lesson does the good hound teach? 
Oh ! to be faithful each to each ! 
What lesson givea the noble steed ? 
Oh ! to be swift in thought and deed! 
What lesson gives the peerless wife ? 
Oh ! there is victory after strife; 
Sweet is the triumph^ rich the spoil, 
Pleasaat the slumber after toil I'* 

34. 
They drain the cup, they leave the hall, 
They seek the armoury and stall, 
The shield re-echoing to the spear 
Proclaims the foray far and near ; 
And soon around the castle gate 
Euli sixty steeds impatient wait. 
And every steed a knight upon — 
The strong, small-powerM force of Con ! 

35. 

Their lances in the red dawn flash. 
As down by Easky's side they dash ; 
Their quilted jackets shine the more 
From gilded leather broidered o'er ; 
With silver spurs and silken rein. 
And costly riding-shoes from Spain ; — 
Ah ! much thou hast to fear, Mac John, 
The strong amaU-powerfal force of Con I 
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36. 

As borne upon autumnal gales, 
Wild whirring gannets pierce the sails 
Of barks that sweep by Arran*s shore(**), 
Thus swept the trala through Bamesmore. 
Through many a varied scene they ran. 
By Castle Fin, and fair Strabane, 
By many a hill, and many a clan, 
Across the Foyle and o'er the Bann : — 

37. 

Then, stopping in their eagle flight. 
They waited for the coming night ; 
And then, as Antrim's rivers rush 
Straight fix)m their founts with sudden gush, 
Nor turn their strong, brief streams' aside 
Until the sea receives their tide, — 
Thus rushed upon the doomed Mac John 
The swift small-powerful force of Con ! 



They took the castle by surprise ; 
No star was in the angry skies. 
The moon lay dead within her shroud 
Of thickly folded ashen cloud; 
They found the steed within his stall. 
The hound within the oaken hall. 
The peerless wife, of thousand charms, 
Within her slumbering husband's arms ; 
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39. 

The Bard had pictured to the life 
The beauty of Mac Donnell's wife. 
Not Evir(*^) could with her compare 
For snowy hand and shining hair ; 
The glorious banner mom unforls 
Were dark beside her golden curls, 
And yet the blackness of her eye 
Was darker than the moonless sky ! 

40. 
If lovers listen to my lay, 
Description is but thrown away ; 
If lovers read this antique tale. 
What need I speak of red or pale ? 
The fairest form and brightest eye 
Are simply those for which they sigh ; 
The truest picture is but faint 
To what a lover's heart can paint. 

41. 

WeU, she was fair, and Con was bold, 
But in the strange, wild days of old, 
To one rough hand was oft decreed 
The noblest and the blackest deed. 
'Twas pride that spurred O'DonneU on. 
But still a generous heart had Con ; 
He wished to show that he was strong, 
And not to do a bootless wrong. 
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42. 

But now there's neither thought nor time 

For generous act or bootless crime ; 

Far other cares the thoughts demand 

Of the small-powerM victor band. 

They tramp along the old oak floors, 

They burst the strong-bound chamber doors ; 

In all the pride of lawless power, 

Some seek the vault, and some the tower. 

43. 
And some £rom out the postern pass, 
And find upon the dew- wet grass 
Full many a head of dappled deer, 
And many a fuU-ey'd brown-back'd steer, 
And heifers of the fragrant skins — 
The pride of Antrim's grassy Glynnes, — 
Which with their spears they drive along, 
A numerous, startled, bellowing throng. 

44. 
They leave the castle stripped and bare, 
Each has his labour, each his share ; 
For some have cups, and some have plate, 
And some have scarlet cloaks of state, 
And some have wine, and some have ale, 
And some have coats of iron mail. 
And some have helms, and some have spear«. 
And all have lowing cows and steers ! 

H 
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45. 
Away! away ! the monung breaks 
O'er Antrim's hundred hills aad lakes ; 
Away! away! the dawn begins 
To gild gray Antrfan's deepest Glynnes ; 
The rosy steeds of morning stop 
As if to graze on Collin Top : 
Ere they have left it base and gray, 
O'Donnellmnstbefar awayl ' 

46. 
The chieftain, on a raven steed, 
^ Himself the peerless dama doth lead-r-r- 
Now like a pallid icy corse, — 
And Hfbs her on. her husband's horse; 
His left hand holds his captive's rein, 
His right is on his black steed's mane, 
And from the bridl^ to the ground 
Hangs the long leash that binds the hound. 

47. 
And thus, before his rictos clan, 
Eides Con O'Donndil in the van : 
Upon his left the drooping dame — 
Upon his right, in wrath and shame. 
With one hand £ree, and one hand tied. 
And eyes firm fiied upon his bride, 
Yowing dread vengeance yet on Con, 
Eides scowling, silent, stem Mac John. 
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48. 

They move with steps As swift as still, 
'Twixt Collin Mount and Slemish Hill, 
They gMe along the misty plain, 
And ford the sullen nuittexiag Maine ; 
Some drive the cattle o'er the hills, 
And some along the dried-up rills ; 
But still a strong force doth suirouad 
The chie&/the dame, the steed, and hound. 

49. 

Thus, ere the bright-^^used day arose, 
The Bann lay broad betweea the foes. 
But how to paint the inward 'Scom-^ 
The self-reproaeh of those, that mom. 
Who, wakingyftmnd thcar chieftain gone, 
Their cattle swept fix>m field and bawn — 
Their chieftain's castle stormed and drained, 
And, worse than aU, their honour stained ! 

50. 

But when the women heard that Anne — 
The queen, the glory of the dan. 
Was carried off by midnight foes — 
Heavens ! such despairing streams arose, 
Such shrieks of agony and Mght, 
As only can be heard at night, 
When Clough-i-Stookan's mystic rock 
The wail of drownii^ men doth mock(^^). 
h2 
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51. 

But thirty steeds are in the town, 

And some are like the ripe heath, brown, 

Some like the alder berries, black, 

Some like the yessel's foamy track ; 

But be they black, or brown, or white. 

They are as swift as fawns in flight, 

No quicker speed the sea-gull hath 

When sailing through the Gray Man's Path(**). 

52. 
Soon are they saddled, soon they stand, 
Beady to own the rider's hand — 
Eeady to dash with loosened fein 
Up the steep hill, and o'er the plain — 
Beady, without the prick of spurs, 
To strike the gold cups from the faize : 
And now they start with winged pace — 
Ood speed them in their noble chase ! 

53. 

By this time, on Ben Bradagh's height. 
Brave Con had rested in his flight ; 
Beneath him, in the horizon's blue, 
Lay his own valleys of Tirhugh. 
It may have been the thought of home. 
While resting on that mossy dome — 
It may have been his native trees 
That woke his mind to thoughts like these. 
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64. 

" The race is o'er, the spoil is won, 
And yet what boots it all I've done ? 
What boots it to have snatched away 
This steed, and hound, and cattle prey ? 
What boots it, with an iron hand, 
To tear a chieftain from his land, 
And dim that sweetest light that lies 
In a fond wife's adoring eyes ? 

66. 
" If thus I madly teach my clan, 
What can I hope from beast or man ? 
Fidelity a crime is found, 
Or else why chain this faithM hound ? 
Obedience, too, a crime must be, 
Or else this steed were roaming free ; 
And woman's love the worst of sins, 
Or Anne were queen of Antrim's Glynnes ! 

66. 

" If, when I reach my home to-night, 
I see the yeUow moonbeam's light 
Gleam through the broken gate and wall 
Of my strong fort of Donegal — 
If I behold my kinsmen slain. 
My bams devoid of golden grain, 
How can I curse the pirate crew 
For doing what this hour I do ? 
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67. 

*' Well, in ColumWs blessed name. 
This day shall be a day of fame — 
A day when Con in victory's how: 
Gkive up the untasted sweets of power- — 
Oave up the fairest dome on ^arth/ 
The noblest steed that e'er wore girth — 
The noblest hound of Irish breed, 
And all to do a generous deed*" 

M. 
He turned and loosed Kao Bonnell's hand, 
And led him wh^« bis steed doth stand ; 
He placed the bride of peerless charms 
Within his longing, outstretched ,arms ; 
He freed the hound from chain and band, 
Which, leaping, licked his master's hand ; 
And thus, while wonder held the crowd, 
The generous chieftain spoke aloud : — 

'' Mac John, I heard in wi^thful hour 

That thou in Antrim's Glynnes possessed 
The fairest pearl, the sweetest flower. 

That ever bloomed on £rin'i9 hreefiL 
I burned to think such prize should fall 

To any Scotch or Saxon man. 
But find that nature makes us all 

The children of one world-spread clan. 
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** Within tiiy amiB thoa now dost hold 

A treamiie of mofe worth iad cost 
Than all the thrones and crowns of gold 

That valonr ever won or lost ; 
Thine is that ontwaid perlect fornix 

Thine, too, the sabtler inner life. 
The love that doth that bri^t shlipe wann : — 

Take heck, Mac John, thy peerless wife ! 

61. 

''They praised thy steed: With wrttth and giief 

I felt my heart within me bked,' 
That any but an Iiish chief 

Should .press the back of sodi a steed; 
I might to yonder smilin|^ land - 

The noble beiEist reluctant lead ; 
But no ! — ^he'd miss thy* guiding hand— ^ 

Take back, Mac John, thy nobte steed. 

** The praises of thy matchless hound 

Burned in my breast liko acrid wine ; 
I swore no chief on Irish ground ' 

Should own a nobler hound than mine ; 
'Twas rashly sworn, and mfustinot be — 

He'd pine to hear the well-'kriown sound, 
With which thou Called him to thy knee— 

Tdce back, Mao John, Hiy matchless hound. 
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63. 

'* Mac John, I stretch to yours and you 

This hand heneath Gbd's blessed sun. 
And for the wrong that I might do, 

Forgive the wrong that I hare done ; 
To-morrow all that we hare ta'en 

Shall doubly, trebly be restored — 
The cattle to the grassy plain. 

The goblets to the oaken board. 

64. 

'' My people, &om our richest meads 

Shall drive the best our broad lands hold- 
For every steed a hundred steeds, 

For every steer a htmdred fold — 
For every scarlet cloak of state, 

A hundred cloaks all stiff with gold j 
And may we be with hearts elate 

StiU older Mends as we grow old. 

65. 
" Thou'st bravely won an Irish bride — 

An Irish bride of grace and worth — 
Oh ! let the Irish nature glide 

Into thy heart from this hour forth ; 
An Irish home thy sword has won, 

A new-found mother blessed the strife ; 
Oh ! be that mother's fondest son, 

And love the land that gives you life!" 
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66. 
Betwixt the Isles and Antrim's coast, 

l^e Scotcli and Irish waters blend ; 
But who shall tell, with idle boast, 

Where one begins and one doth end ? 
Ah ! when shall that glad moment gleam, 

When all our hearts such spell shall feel ? 
And blend in one broad Irish stream. 

On Irish ground, for Ireland's weal? 

67. 
" Love the dear land in which you Kve, 
Live in the land you ought to love; 
Take root, and let thy branches give 

Fruits to the soil they wave above ; 
No matter for thy foreign name, 

No matter what thy sires have done, 
No matter whence or when you came, 
The land shall claim you as a son !" 



As in the azure fields on high. 
When Spring lights up the April sky — 
The thick battalioned dusky clouds 
Fly o'er the plain like routed crowds 
Before the sun's resistless might ! — 
Where all was dark, now all is bright — 
The very clouds have turned to light. 
And with the conquering beams unite ! — 
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Thus o'er the face of John Mac Jdhn 
A thousand Yar3ring shades have gone ; 
Jealousy, anger, rage, disdain, 
Sweep o'er his hrow^—a dusky train ; 
But I^atore, like the beam- of spring, 
Chaseth ^be crowd on sunny wing ; 
Joy warms his heart, hope lights his eye, 
And the daik passions routed fly ! 

70. 

The hands are clasped — ^the hound is fi'eed, 
Oone ia Mac John with wife and steed. 
He meets his spearsmen some few miles, 
And turns their scowling £rowns to snliled ;- 
At mom the crowded march begins 
Of steeds and cattle fbr the Glynnes — 
Well for poor Erin's wr<Ag6 and griefs, 
If thus would join her severed chie& ! - 
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THE FIRESIDE. 



I HATE tasted all life's pleasures, I have snatched at 

all its joys. 
The dance's merry measures and the reyel's festire 

noise; 
Though wit flash'd bright the Hve-long night, and 

flowed the ruby tide, 
I sighed for thee, I sighed ^Dr thee, my own fireside ! 

In boyhood's dreams I wandered far, across the ocean's 

breast. 
In search of Bome bright earthly star, some happy isle 

of rest; 
I little thought the bliss I sought, in roaming far and 

wide, 
Was sweetly centred all in thee, my own fireside ! 

How sweet to turn at evening's close from all our 

cares away, 
And end in calm, serene repose, the swiftly passing 

day ! 
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The pleasant books, the smiling looks of sister or of 
bride, 

All fairy ground doth make around one's own fire- 
side ! 

My Lord" would 'never condescend to honour my 

poor hearth; 
*' His Grace" would scorn a host or Mend of mere 

plebeian birth ; 
And yet the lords of human kind, whom man has 

deified, 
For ever meet in converse sweet around my fireside ! 

The poet sings his deathless songs, the sage his lore 

repeats. 
The patriot tells his country's wrongs, the chief his 

warlike feats ; 
Though far away may be their clay, and gone their 

earthly pride. 
Each godlike mind in books enshrined still haunts 

my fireside. 

Oh ! let me glance a moment through the coming 

crowd of years, 
Their triumphs or their failures, their sunshine or 

their tears. 
How poor or great may be my fate, I care not what 

betide, 
So peace and love but hallow thee, my own fireside ! 
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Still let me hold the yidion close^ and closer to m j 

sight; 
Still, still, in hopes elysian, let my spirit wing its 

flight; 
Still let me dream, life's shadowy stream may yield 

from out its tide, 
A mind at rest, a tranquil breast, a quiet fireside* ! 



* Set to music by Mr. J. Hirst, of Selby, Yorkshire. (Leoni Lee ft 
Coxhead, London.) '^undated into French by M. le Chevalier de Ghatelfdn. 
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THE VALE OF SHANGANAH. 



When I have knelt in the temple of Duty, 
Worshipping honour and valour and beauty — 
When, like a brave man, in fearless resistance, 
I have fought the good fight on the field of existence ; 
When a home I have won in the conflict of labour, 
With truth for my armour and thought for my sabre. 
Be that home a calm home where my old age may 

raUy, 
A home full of peace in this sweet pleasant valley ! 

Sweetest of vales is the Vale of Shanganah ! 

Greenest of vales is the Vale of Shanganah ! 

May the accents of love, like the droppings of 
manna, 

Fall sweet on my heart in the Vale of Shan- 
ganah ! 
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Pair is this isle-^^this dear child of the ocean — 
Nurtured mtbinore 4;liaa a mother's devotioii ; 
For see ! in what rich robesr has Mature arrayed her, 
From the waves of the west to the cliffs of B«ftEdar(*), 
By Glengariff's lone iBlets-^-EiUameys weird water. 
So loTely was ^aoh^ that then matchless I thought 

her; 
But I feel, as I stray l^nough each sweetHseented. ^ey , 
Less wild but more fair is tMs soft Y^ant yajjey 1 

Sweetest of vales is the Vale of Shanginah ! 

Greenest of vales is the Vale of Shanganah ! 

No wide-i^reading prairie — ^no Indian savannah, 

So dearto the eye as the Vale of Shanganah ! 



How pleased^ how delighted^, the rapt ey^ reposes 
On the picture of beauty this valley discloses, 
From that margin of silver, whereon the blue water 
Doth glance like the eyes of the ocean foam's daughter ! 
To where, with the red clouds of morning combining, 
The tall " Golden Spears" (**) o'er the moimtains are 

shining. 
With the hue of their heather, as sunlight advances, 
Like purple flags fiirled round the staffs of the lances ! 
Sweetest of vales is the Vale of Shangslnah I 
Greenest of vales is the Vale of Shanganah 1 
No lands far away by the calm Susquehannah, 
So tranquil and fair as the Vale of Shanganah ! 
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But here, even here, the lone heart were benighted, 
No beauty could reach it, if love did not light it ; 
'Tis this makes the Earth, oh I what mortal can 

doubt it? 
A garden with it, but a desert without it ! 
With the lov'd one, whose feelings instinctively 

teach her. 
That goodness of heart makes the beauty of feature. 
How glad, through this vale, would I float down 

life's river. 
Enjoying Gfod's bounty, and blessing the Giver ! 
Sweetest of vales is the Yale of Shang^ah ! 
Greenest of vales is the Yale of Shangslnah ! 
May the accents of love, like the droppings of 

manna, 
Fall sweet on my heart in the Yale of Shan- 
ginagh'I 

* The Vale qf Bhangdnagh (or more nsnaUy caUed Sh^nganagh) lies to 
the aoafh of KilUney Hill, near Dalkey, Ca Dnblin. 
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THE PILLAR TOWERS OF IRELAND. 



1. 

The pillar towers of Ireland, how wondrously they 

stand 
By the lakes and rushing rivers through the valleys 

of our land; 
In mystic file, through the isle, they lift their heads 

sublinie, 
These gray old pillar temples — ^these conquerors of 

time! 

2. 

Beside these gray old pillars, how perishing and 

weak 
The Roman's arch of triumph, and the temple of the 

Greek, 
And the gold domes of Byzantium, and the pointed 

Gothic spires. 
All are gone, one by one, but the temples of our 

sires! 
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3. 

The column, with its capital, is level with the 

dust, 
And the proud halls of the mighty and the calm 

homes of the just ; 
For the proudest works of man, as certainly, but 

slower, 
Pass like the grass at the sharp scythe of the mower ! 

4. 

But the grass grows again when in majesty and 

mirth. 
On the wing of the Spring comes the goddess of the 

Earth; 
But for man in this world no spring-tide e'er returns 
To the labours of his hands or the ashes of his urns ! 



Two fSavourites hath Time — ^the pyramids of Nile, 
And the old mystic temples of our own dear isle ; 
As the breeze o'er the seas, where the halcyon has its 

nest, 
Thus Time o'er Egypt's t<nnbs and the temples of the 

West I 
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6. 

The names of their founders have vanished in the 

gloom, 
Like the dry branch in the fire or the body in the 

tomb; 
But to-day, in the ray, their shadows still they cast — 
These temples of forgotten gods-^these relics of the 

past! 

7. 

Arottnd these walls have wandered the Briton and the 

Dane — 
The captives of Armodca, the cavaliers of Spain — 
Phoenician and Milesian, and the plundering Norman 

Peers — 
And the swordsmen of brave Brian, and the chiefs of 

later years I 

8. 

How many diiferent rites have these gray old temples 
known? 

To the mind what dreams are written in these chro- 
nicles of stone I 

What terror and what error, what gleams of love 
and truth, 

Have flashed from these walls since the wor^d was in 
its youth ? 

I 2 
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9. 

Here blazed the sacred fire, and, when the sun was 

gone, 
As a star from afar to the traveller it shone ; 
And the warm blood of the victim have these gray 

old temples drunk, 
And the death-song of the Druid and the matin of 

the Monk. 

10. 

Here was placed the holy chalice that held the sacred 

wine. 
And the gold cross from the altar, and the relics 

from the shrine, 
And the mitre shining brighter with its diamonds 

than the East, 
And the crozier of the Pontiff and the vestments of 

the Priest ! 

11. 

Where blazed the sacred fire, rung out the vesper- 
bell,— 

Where the fugitive found shelter, became the hermit's 
cell; 

And Hope hung out its symbol to the innocent and 
good, 

Eor the Cross o'er the moss of the pointed summit 
stood! 
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12. 

There may it stand for ever, while this symbol doth 

impart 
To the mind one glorious vision, or one proud throb 

to the heart ; 
While the breast needeth rest may these gray old 

temples last, 
Bright prophets of the ^ture, as preachers of the 

past! 
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KATE OF KENMARE. 



1. 
Oh I many bright eyes Ml of goodness and gladness. 

Where the pure soul looks out, and the heart loves 
to shine, 
And many cheeks pale with the soft hue of sadness, 

Have I worshipped in silence and felt them divine I 
But hope in its gloamings, or love in its dreamings, 
' Ke'er fashioned a being so faultless and fair 
As the lily-cheeked beauty, the rose of the Roughty, 

The fawn of the valley, sweet Kate of Kenmare ! 

2. 

It was aU but a moment, her radiant existence, 

Her presence, her absence, all crowded on me ; 
But time has not ages and earth has not distance 

To sever, sweet vision, my spirit from theel 
Again am I straying where children are playing, 

Bright is th^ sunshine, and balmy the air. 
Mountains are heathy, and there do I see thee, 

Sweet fawn of the valley, young Kate of Kenmare I 
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3. 

Thine arbutuB beareth full many a t^litster 

Of white waxen blossoms, like lilies in air; 
But, oh ! thj pale eheek hath a delicate lustre, 

No blossoms can rival, no lily doth wear ; 
To that cheek softly flushing, to thy lip brightly 
blushing, 

Oh I what are the berries that bright tree doth bear? 
Peerless in beauty, that rose of the Roughty, 

That fawn of the valley, sweet Kate of Kenmare ! 

4. 

Oh i beauty, some spell firom kindKatnre thou bearest, 

Some magic of tone or endumtment of eye. 
That hearts that are hardest, &om forms that are 
fairest, 

Eeceive such impressions as never can die! 
The foot of the fairy, though lightsome and airy, 

Can stamp on the hard rock the shape it doth wear. 
Art cannot trace it, nor ages efface it, 

And such are thy glances, sweet Kate of Ken- 
mare !(**) 

5. 

To him who far travels how sad is the feeling, 
How the light of his mind is o'ershadowed and 
dim. 
When the scenes he most loves, like a river's soft 
stealing. 
All fade as a vision and vanish from him ! 
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Yet he bears from each far land a flower for that 

garland 

That memory weaves of the bright and the fsdr ; 

While this sigh I am breathing^ my garland is 

wreathing) 

And the rose of that garland is £ate of Eenmare. 

6. 

In lonely Longh Qoinlan, in summer's soft hours. 

Fair islands are floating that move with the tide. 
Which, sterile at first, are soon covered with flowers. 

And thus o'er the bright waters fairy-like glide("). 
Thus the mind the most vacant is quickly awakened. 

And the heart bears a harvest that late was so bare, 
Of him who in roving finds objects of loving, 

Like the fawn of the valley, sweet Kate of Ken> 
mare! 

7. 
Sweet Kate of Kenmare ! though I ne'er may behold 
thee. 
Though the pride and the joy of another you be. 
Though strange lips may praise thee, and strange 
arms enfold thee, 
A blessing, dear Kate, be on them and on thee ! 
One feeling I cherish that never can perish — 

One t^nlismau proof to the dark wizard Care — 
The fervent and dutiful love of the Beautiful, 
Of which thou art a type, gentle Kate of Kenmare ! 
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THE BANISHED SPIEIT'S SONG. 



Beatttipux dime, where IVe dwelt so long, 
In mirth and music, in gladness and song ! 
Fairer than aught upon earth art thou, — 
Beautifdl clime, must I leave thee now ? 

No more shall I join the circle hright 
Of my sister nymphs, when they dance at night 
In their grottos cool and their pearly halls, 
"When the glow-woim hangs on the ivy walls ! 

No more shall I gHde o'er the waters blue. 
With a crimson shell for my Hght canoe, 
Or a rose-leaf plucked from the neighbouring trees. 
Piloted o'er by the flower-fed breeze ! 

Oh I must I leave those spicy gales. 
Those purple hills and those flowery vales ? 
Where the earth is strewed with pansy and rose, 
And the golden fruit of the orange grows 1 
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Oh I must I leave this region fair, 
For a world of toil and a life of care? 
In its dneary paths how long must I roam, 
Far away from my fairy home I 

The song of birds and the hum of bees, 
And the breath of flowers, are on the breeze ; 
The purple plum and the cone-like pear. 
Drooping, hang in the rosy air ! 

The fountains scatter their pearly rain 

On the thirsty flowers, and the ripening grain ; 

The insects sport in the sunny beam. 

And the golden flsh in the laughing stream. 

The Naiads dance by the river's edge 
On the low, soft moss and the bending sedge ; 
Wood-nymphs and satyrs and graceful fawns 
Sport in the woods on the grassy lawns ! 

The slanting sunbeams tip with gold 
The emerald leaves in the forests old, — 
But I must away from this fairy scene, 
Those leafy woods and those valleys green I 
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THE WD^DOW. 



Hocfli^trnitTSC^att'icli 

t^ i%x not v^' itt 

fliis (em Kaiis. 

Faust. 



At my window, late and early, 

In the sunshine and the rain, 
When the jocnnd beams of morning 
Come to wake me from my napping, 
With their golden fingers tapping 

At my window pane : 
From my troubled slumbers flitting— 

From my dreamings fond and vain, 
From the fever intermitting, 
Tip I start, and take my sitting 

At my window pane : — 
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Throogh the moming, tlirough the noontide, 

Fettered by a diamond chain, 
Through the early honrs of evening, 
When the stars begin to tremble, 
As their shining ranks assemble 

O'er the azure plain : 
When the thousand lamps are blazing 

Through the street and lane^ 
Mimic stars of man's upraising — 
Still I linger, fondly gazing 

From my window pane ! 

For, amid the crowds, slow passing, 

Surging like the main, 
Like a sunbeam among shadows, 
Through the storm-swept cloudy masses. 
Sometimes one bright being passes 

*Neath my window pane : 
Thus a moment's joy. I borrow , 

From a day of pain. 
See, she comes ! but, bitter sorrow ! 
Not until the slow to-morrow, 

Will she come again. 
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AUTUMN FEAES. 



The weary, dreary, dripping rain, 

From mom till night, from night till mom, 
Along the hills and o'er the plain. 

Strikes down the green and yellow com ; 
The flood lies deep upon the ground, 

No ripening heat the cold sun yields. 
And rank and rotting lies around 

The glory of the summer fields ! 

How full of fears, how racked with pain. 

How torn with care, the heart must be^ 
Of him who sees his golden grain 

Laid prostrate thus o'er lawn and lea ; 
For all that Naturd doth desire. 

All that the shivering mortal shields. 
The Christmas fare, the winter's fire. 

All come from out the summer fields. 
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I, too, have strayed in pleasing toil 

Along Youth's fair and fertile meads ; 
I, too, within Hope's genial soil 

Have, trusting, placed Love's golden seeds ; 
I, too, have feared the chilling dew. 

The heavy rain when thunder pealed; 
Lest Fate might blight the flower ^hat grew 

For me in Hope's greea summer field. 



Ah ! who can paint that beauteous flower, 

Thus nourished by celestial dew. 
Thus growing fairer, hour by hour, 

Delighting more, the more it grew ; 
Bright'ning, not burdening the ground, 

Kor proud with inward worth concealed, 
But scattering all its fragrance round 

Its own sweet sphere, its summer field ! 



At mom the gentle flower awoke. 

And raised its happy face to God ; 
At evening, when the staijight broke, 

It bending sought the dewy sod ; 
And thus at mom, and thus at even. 

In fragrant sighs its heart revealed, 
Thus seeking heaven, and making heaven 

Within its own sweet summer field I 
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Oh ! joy beyond all hmnan joy I 

Oh I bliss beyond all earthly bliss! 
If pitying Fate will not destroy 

My hopes of such a flower as this 1 
How happy, fond, and heaven-possest. 

My heart will be to tend and shield, 
And guard upon my grateful breast 

The pride of that sweet summer field ! 
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FATAL GIFTS. 



Hue! ooatempUteTictime! 

LAlTABTIirE. 



The Poet's heart is a fatal boon, 
And fatal his wondrous eye, 

And the delicate ear^ 

So quick to hear, 
Over the earth and sky, 
Creation's mystical tone ! 
Soon, soon, but not too soon, 
Does that ear grow deai, and that eye grow dim, 
And Nature becometh a waste for him, 

"Whom, bom for another sphere. 

Misery hath shipwrecked here! 

For what availeth his sensitiye heart 
For the struggle and stormy strife 

That the mariner-man, 

Since the world began, 
Has brayed on the sea of life? 
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With fearfiil wonder his eye doth start, 
When it should be fixed on the outspread chart 
That pointeth the way to golden shores — 
Bent are his sails, and broken his oars, 

And he sinks without hope or plan, 

With his floating caravan. 

And loye, that should be his strength and stay, 
Bdcometh his bane full soon, 

like flowers that are bom 

Of the beams at mom. 
But die of their heat ere' noon. 
Far better the heart were the sterile clay. 
Where the shining sands of the desert play, 
And where never the perishing floVret gleams. 
Than the heart that is fed with its withered dreams, 

And whose love is repelled with soom. 

Like the bee by the rose's thorn. 
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ADVANCE*. 



" There Ib nothing stationary in apace— even the fixed stars move." 

COSMOK. 



Gob bade the Sun with golden step sublime 

Advance I 
He whispered in the listening ear of Time, 

Advance ! 
He bade the guiding spirits of the Stars^ 
With lightning speed, in silver shining cars, 
Along the bright floor of his azure hall 

Advance ! 
Buns, Stars, and Time, obey the voice, and all 

Advance ! 

* This poem lias heen admirably translated into French verse by M. le 
Chevalier de Chatelaln. See the interesdng specimens of his " Beantte de 
la Poesie Anglaise,** appended to the third edition of his ** Fables de Gay/* 
London, 1807: p. 818. 
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The River at its bubbling fountain cries 

Adyanoel 
The Clouds proclaim, like heralds through the skies, 

Adyance ! 
Throughout the world the mighty Haster's laws 
Allow not one brief moment's idle pause. 
The Earth is fall of life, the swelling seeds 

Advance I 
And summer hours, like flowery harnessed steeds. 

Advance ! 



To Man's most wondrous hand the same voice cried. 

Advance I 
Go clear the woods, and o'er the bounding tide 

Advance! 
Go draw the marble firom its secret bed, 
And make the cedar bend its giant head ; 
Let domes and columns through the wondering air 

Advance ! 
The world, Man! is thine. But wouldst thou 
share — 

Advance ! 



Unto the soul of man the same voice spoke, 

Advance I 
From out the chaos, thunder-like, it broke, 
" Advance ! 
x2 
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<* Go track the comet in its wheeling race, 
And drag the lightning from its hiding-place ; 
From out the night of ignorance and fears, 

Advance ! 
For Love and Hope, borne by the coming years. 

Advance I" 



All heard, and some obeyed the great command, 

Advance I 
It passed along from listening land to land, 

Advance ! 
The strong grew stronger, and the weak grew strong, 
As passed the war-cry of the World along — 
Awake, ye nations, know your powers and rights — 

Advance ! 
Through Hope andWork to Freedom's new delights — 

Advance \ 



Knowledge came down and waved her steady torch, 

Advance ! 
Sages proclaimed 'neath many a marble porch. 

Advance I 
As rapid lightning leaps from peak to peak, . 
The Gaul, the Goth, the Eoman, and the Greek, 
The painted Briton, caught the winged word. 

Advance ! 
And earth grew young, and carolled as a bird, 

Advance ! 
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Ohl Ireland— oh I my country, wilt thou not 

Advance ? 
Wilt thou not share the world's progressive lot ? 

Advance! 
Must seasons change, and countless years roll on, 
And thou remain a darksome Ajalon(**) ? 
And never see the orescent moon of Hope, 

Advance ? 
'Tis time thine heart and eye had wider scope — 

Advance ! 



Dear brothers, wake I look up! be firm I be strong! 

Advance! 
Erom out the starless night of fraud and wrong 

Advance! 
The chains have feJl'n from off thy wasted hands, 
And every man a seeming freedman stands ; 
But ah ! 'tis in the soul that freedom dwells, — 

Advance! 
Proclaim that thtnre thou wearest no manacles, — 

Advance! 



Advance ! thou must advance or perish now, — 

Advance! 
Advance ! Why Hve with wasted heart and brow ? 

Advance 1 
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Advance I or sink at once into the grave ; 

Be bravely free, or artfully a slave I 

Why fret thy master, if thou must have one ? 

Advance! 
"Advance three steps, the glorious work is 
done"* — 

Advance! 



The first is Cotteage — ^^tis a giant stride! 
Advance! 

With bounding step up Freedom's ragged side 
Advance! 

Ejf owLEDOE will lead you to the dazzling heights ; 

ToLEBANCE will teach and guard your brother's rights. 

Faint not! for thee a pitying Future waits- 
Advance! 

Be Wise, be Just, with will as fixed as Fate's, 
^ Advance I 

1846. 

* " Trots pM en avant, c'est fitit.** 

VicTo* Hugo. 
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THE EMIGBANTS. 



PABT I. 



" Oh ! come, my mother, come away, across the sea- 
green water; 

Oh ! come with me, and come with him, the husband 
of thy daughter; 

Oh ! come with us, and come with them, the sister 
and the brother, 

Who, prattling, climb thine ag6d knees, and call thy 
daughter — ^mother. 

*' Oh! come, and leare this land of death — ^this isle 

of desolation — 
This speck upon the sun-brigtt fece of Gk)d's sublime 

creation; 
Since now o'er all our fatal stars the most malign 

hath risen. 
When Labour seeks the Poor-house, and Innocence 

the Prison. 
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" 'Tib trae, o'er all the son-brown fields the husky 

wheat is bending ; 
'Tis trae, God's blessed hand at last a better time is 

sending; 
'Tis true, the island's aged fiice looks happier and 

younger, 
But in the best of days we've known the sickness and 

the hunger. 



'' When health breathed out in every breeze, too oft 

we've known the fever — 
Too oft, my mother, have we felt the hand of the^ 

bereaver; 
Too well remember many a time the mournful task 

that brought him. 
When freshness fanned the summer air, and cooled 

the glow of autumn. 



'' But then the trial, though severe, still testified our 

patience. 
We bowed with mingled hope and fear to God's wise 

dispensations; 
We fdt the gloomiest time was both a promise and 

a warning. 
Just as the darkest hour of night is herald of the 

moming. 
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" But now through all the black expanse no hopeful 
morning breaketh — 

No bird of promise in our hearts the gladsome song 
awaketh; 

No far-off gleams of good light up the hills of expec- 
tation — 

Nought but the gloom that might precede the world's 
annihilation. 



''So, mother, turn thine ag^d feet, and let our children 

lead 'em 
Down to the ship that wafts us soon to plenty and to 

freedom; 
Forgetting nought of all the past, yet all the past 

forgiving : 
Come, let us leave the dying land, and fly unto the 

living. 



" They tell us, they who read and think of Ireland's 

ancient story. 
How once its Emerald Hag flimg out a simburst's 

fleeting glory ; 
Oh ! if that sun will pierce no more the dark clouds 

that efface it^ 
Fly where the rising stars of heaven commingle to 

replace it 
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** So come, my mother, come away, across the sea- 
green water ; 

Oh ! come with us, and come with him, the husband 
of thy daughter ; 

Oh ! come with us, and come with them, the sister 
and the brother, 

Who, prattling, dimb thine ag^d knees, and call thy 
daughter— mother." 
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THE EMIGRANTS. 



PAKT II. 

" Ah ! go; my children, go away— obey this inspira- 
tion; . 

Go, with the mantling hopes of health and youthful 
expectation ; 

Go, clear the forests, climb the hills, and plough the 
expectant prairies ; 

Go, in tm sacred name of God, and the Blessed . 
Virgin Mary's. 

''But though I feel how shaip the pang from thee 

and thine to sever. 
To look upon these darling ones the last time and for 

ever; 
Tet in this sad and dark old land, by desolation 

haunted. 
My heart has struck its roots too deep ever to be 

transplanted. 
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** A thousand fibres still have life, although the trunk 

is dying — 
They twine around the yet green grave where thy 

father's bones are lying ; 
Ah ! from that sad and sweet embrace no soil on earth 

can loose 'em, 
Though golden harvests gleam onitsbreast, and golden 

sands in its bosom. 



"Others are twined around the stone, where ivy 

blossoms smother 
The crumbling lines that trace thy names, my father 

and my mother ; 
God's blessing be upon their souls — God grant, my 

old heart prayeth. 
Their names be written in the Book whose writing 

ne'er decayeth. ^ 



" Alas ! my prayers would never warm within those 

great cold buildings, 
Those grand cathedral churches, with their marbles 

and their gildings ; 
Far Qtter than the proudest dome that would hang in 

splendour o'er me. 
Is the simple chapel's whitewashed wall, where my 

people knelt before me. 
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" No doubt it is a glorioos land to which you now are 

going, 
Lite that which Qoi bestowed of old, with milk and 

honey flowing ; 
But where are the blessed saints of God, whose lives 

of his Law remind me, 
Like Patrick, Brigid, and Colxunbkille, in the land I'd 

leave behind me ? 



" So leave me here, my children, with my old ways 
and old notions — 

Leave me here in peace, with my m^nories and de- 
votions ; 

Leave me in sight of your father's grave, and as the 
heavens allied us, 

Let not, since we were joined in life, even the grave 
divide us. 



" There's not a week but I can hear how you prosper 

better and better, 
For the mighty fire-ships over the sea will bring the 

expected letter ; 
And if I need aught for my simple wants, my food or 

my winter firing, 
Thou'lt gladly spare from thy growing store a little 

for my requiring. 
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** So, go, my children, go away — obey this inspi- 
ration; 

Go, with the mantling hopes of health and youthful 
expectation ; 

Go, clear the forests, climb the hills, and plough the 
expectant prairies ; 

Go, in the sacred name of God, and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary's*." 



^Thia poem was written ainoe the paWcatlon of the lint edition. It is 
included in the " Ballada of Ireland^ collected and edited by Edward 
Hayes**. 3 vols. Fnllarton and Co., Edinburgh and Dublin, 18M. VoL i., 
p. 812. 
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THE VOICE AKD PEN. 



Oh I the Orator's voice is a mighty power, 

As it echoes from shore to shore, 
And the fearless Pen has more sway o'er men 

Than the mnrderoos cannon's roar ! 
What burst the chain far over the main, 

And brighten'd the captive's den ? 
'Twas the fearless Pen and the voice of power, 

Hurrah ! for the Voice and Pen! 

Hurrah! 

Hurrah ! for the Voice and Pen ! 

The tyrant knaves who deny Man's rights. 
And the cowards who blanch with fear, 

Exclaim with glee — " No arms have ye, 
Nor cannon, nor sword, nor spear ! 
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Your hillfl are ours, with our forts and towers 

We are masters of mount and glen I" 
Tyrants beware ! for the arms we bear 

Are the Voice and the fearless Pen ! 

Hurrah! 

Hurrahl for the Voice and Pen ! 

Though your horsemenstand with their bridlesin hand, 

And your sentinels walk around! 
Though your matches flare in the midnight air, 

And your brazen trumpets sound ! 
Oh! the Orator's tongue shall be heard among 

These listening warrior men ; 
And they'll quickly say — " Why should we slay 

Our Mends of the Voice and Pen ?" 

Hurrah! 

Hurrah ! for the Voice and Pen ! 

When the Lord created the earth and sea, 

The stars and the glorious sun. 
The Gk>dhead spoke, and the universe woke ! 

And the mighty work was done ! 
Let a word be flung from the Orator^s tongue. 

Or a drop from the fearless pen, 
And the chains accursed asunder burst 

That fettered the minds of men ! 

Hurrah! 

Hurrah for the Voice and Pen! 
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Oh 1 these are the swords with which we fight, 

The arms in which we trust, 
Which no tyrant hand will dare to brand. 

Which time cannot dim or rust ! 
When these we bore we triumphed before, 

With these we'll triumph again ! 
And the world will say no power can stay 

The Voice and the fearless Pen ! 

Hurrah! 

Hurrah I for the Voice and Pen I 

1844. 
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TO ETHNA. 



Da lei si move daacnn mio pensierOf 

Perche Tanima ba preso qnaUtate 

Di sua bella persona. 

Daktv. 

FiEST loved, last loved, best loved of all I've 

loved ! — 
Ethna, my boyhood's dream, my manhood's 

Hght,— 
Pure angel spirit, in whose light I've moved. 
Full many a year, along life's darksome night I 
Thou wert my star, serenely shining bright 
Beyond youth's passing clouds and mists obscure; 
Thou wert the power that kept my spirit white. 
My soul unsoiled, my heart imtouched and pure, 
hine was the light fix)m Heaven that ever must 

endure. 

Purest, and best, and brightest, no mishap, 
No chance, or change can break our mutual ties ; 
My heart lies spread before thee like a map. 
Here roll the tides, and there the mountains rise; 
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Here dangers frown and there Hope's streamlet 

flies, 
And golden promontories cleave the main: 
And I have looked into thy lustrous eyes, 
And saw the thought thou couldst not all restrain, 
A sweet, soft sympathetic pity for my pain! 

Dearest and best, I dedicate to thee, 

From this hour forth, my hopes, my dreams, my 

cares, 
All that I am, and all I e'er may be, — 
Youth's clusteringlocks, and age's thin, white hairs; 
Thou by my side, fair vision, unawares — 
Sweet saint — shalt guard me as with angel's wings ; 
To thee shall rise the morning's hopeful prayers, 
The evening hymns, the thoughts that midnight 

brings. 
The worship that like fire out of the warm heart 

springs. 

Thou wilt be with me through the struggling day, • 
Thou wilt be with me through the pensive night, 
Thou wilt be with me, though far, far away 
Some sad mischance may snatch you from my sight. 
In grief, in pain, in gladness, in delight. 
In every thought thy form shall bear a part — 
In every dream thy memory shall unite. 
Bride of my soul! and partner of my heart! 
Till from the dreadful bow flieth the fatal dart ! 
l2 
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Am I decdvcd? and do I pine and faint 
For worth that only dwells in heaven above, 
Ah ! if thon'rt not the Ethna that I paint, 
Then thou art not the Ethna that I love ; — 
If thou art not as gentle as the dove. 
And good as thou art beautiM, the tooth 
Of venomed serpents will not deadlier prove 
Than that dark revelation ; but, in sooth^ 
Ethna, I wrong thee, dearest, for thy name is Tsuth* 



*iEtlinA,arAilliiut,inIriBhiignifieB7yH<A. ThemotherarstGolumtakme 
bore this beantiftil otma See ** Adaiii]uui*8 Ufe of St Coliimba,** edited by 
the Rey. Dr. Beeres, for the Irkh ArcluMl<«ical and Celtic Sodet j, p. a 
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THE LAY MI88IONER. 



Had I a wish, — 'twere this, that Heaven would 

make 
My heart as strong to imitate as love, 
That half its weakness it could leave, and take 
Some spirit's strength, by which to soar above; 
A lordly eagle mated with a dove — 
Strong- will and warm affection, these be mine ; 
Without the one no dreams has fancy wove, 
Without the other soon these dreams decline. 
Weak children of the heart, which fade away and 
pine! 

Strong have I been in love^ if not in wiU ; 
Affections crowd and people aU the past. 
And now, even now, they come and haunt me still. 
Even fix)m the graves where once my hopes were 
cast. 
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But not with spectral features — all aghast — 
Come they to fright me; no, with smiles and tears, 
And winding arms, and breasts that beat as fast 
As once they beat in boyhood's opening years. 
Come- the departed shades, whose steps my rapt soul 
hears. 



Youth has passed by, its first warm flush is o'er, 
And now 'tis nearly noon; yet unsubdued 
My heart still kneels and worships, as of yore, 
Those twin-fair shapes, the Beautifiil and Gtoodl 
Valley and mountain, sky, and stream, and wood. 
And that fair miracle, the human face. 
And human nature in its sunniest mood, 
Freed from the shade of all things low and base, — 
These in my heart still hold their old accustom'd place. 

'Tis not with pride, but gratitude, I tell 
How beats my heart with all its youthful glow. 
How one kind act doth make my bosom swell, 
And down my cheeks the sweet, warm, glad tears 

flow. 
Enough of self, enough of me you know. 
Kind reader, but if thou wouldst further wend 
With me this wilderness of weak words thro'. 
Let me depict, before the journey end. 
One whom methinks thou'lt love, my brother and my 

friend. 
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Ah! wondrous is the lot of him who stands 
A Christian Priest, within a Christian fane, 
And binds with pure and consecrated hands, 
Round earth and heaven, a festal, flowery chain; 
Even as between the bine arch and the main, 
A circling western ring of golden light 
Weds the two worlds, or as the sunny rain 
Of April makes the cloud and day unite, 
Thus links the Priest of Ood the dark world and the 
bright. 



All are not priests, yet priestly duties may. 
And should be all men's: as a common sight 
We view the brightness of a summer's day. 
And think 'tis but its duty to be bright; 
But should a genial beam of wanning light 
Suddenly break from out a wintry sky. 
With gratitude we own a new delight. 
Quick beats the heart, ^and brighter beams the 
eye. 
And as a boon we hail the splendour from on high. 



'Tis so with men, with those of them at least 
Whose hearts by icy doubts are chill'd and torn; 
They think the virtues of a Christian Priest 
Something professional, put on and worn 
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Even as the vestments of a Sabbath mom: 
Bat should a Mend or act or teach as he, 
Then is the mind of all its doubtings shorn, 
The unexpected goodness that they see 
Takes root, and bears its fruit, as uncoerced and free ! 



One have I known, and haply yet I know, 
A youth by baser passions undefiled, 
Lit by the light of genius and the glow 
Which real feeling leaves where once it smiled; 
Firm as a man, yet tender as a child; 
Armed at all points by fantasy and thought, 
To face the true or soar amid the wild; 
Sy love and labour, as a good man ought. 
Ready to pay the price by which dear truth is bought ! 



'Tis not with cold advice or stem rebuke, 
With formal precept, or with face demure. 
But with the unconscious eloquence of look. 
Where shines the heart, so loving and so pure : 
'Tis these, with constant goodness, that allure 
All hearts to love and imitate his worth. 
Beside him weaker natures feel secure, 
Even as the flower beside the oak peeps forth. 
Safe, though the rain descends, and blows the biting 
North! 
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Such is my friend, and snch I fedn would be, 
Mild, thoughtful, modest, fiedthM, loving, gay. 
Correct, not cold, nor imcontroU'd, though free. 
But proof to all the lures that round us play. 
Even as the sun, that on his azure way 
Moveth with steady pace and lofty mien 
(Though blushing clouds, like syrens, woo his stay). 
Higher and higher through the pure serene. 
Till comes the cahn of eve and wraps him from the 
scene. 



ROME AT THE EPIPHANY. 



[The Author, bdng at Rome during the winter of 1852, was re- 
quested by a distinguished ecclesiastic, connected with the Irish 
College, to write a few lines, which might be spoken at the then 
ensuing Feast of Languages, to be held at the College De Propa- 
ganda on the Festiyal of the Epiphany, 1853. The illness, at the 
time, of a near connexion (on whose account the author was then 
in Italy) left him little disposed for any litenuy effort ; but he felt 
reluctant to refuse altogether, and so wrote these lines, intended 
as a mere sketch of the subject, which he hoped sometime to be 
able to fill up. They are, however, here printed without any addi- 
tion or material alteration. The Poem was recited upon the 
occasion for which it was written, and was reoeiyed, as the Author 
is assured, with considerable applause. It is now published for 
the first time.] 
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1. 
Even as the Angel standing in the sun, 
Seen by Saint John in his ecstatic trance, 
Saw from their goal the steeds of Morning run, 
And o'er the dark with roseate breath advance ; 
And saw their hoo& of gold rich glittering glance 
Along the aznre pavement of the sky, 
Striking thereout such sparks of radiance, 
That to the wondering and awakened eye 
Of man they seem like stars swift shoojjjng from on 
high. 

2. 

Beneath their glowing feet the world grows bright; 
Transparent azure clothes the exulting sea ; 
Chaos recedes, and all the realm of night 
Lays bare its bosom of immensity 
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Unto the eye of God : the Deity 
Looks with a smile upon a world restored 
To love, and light, and labour, all that we 
Crowd in the act of worship, in the word 
Of tearful, grateftil praise, wherewith He is best 
adored. 

3. 

Even as that glorious Angel saw the beams 
Of golden light rise radiant from their source. 
Flow from the sun, and wind their amber streams 
Eesplendent round their vast diurnal course, 
Kow gild the near, and now with gentle force 
Pierce the thick mists that veil the remotest isles 
On ocean's verge, where Triton's horn is hoarse, 
Breathing the strain that here for ever wiles 
The sea's blue placid brow to wear perpetual smiles : — 



So from this central sacred sphere of faith 
Looks forth the Angel of the Church, and views 
The mighty world spread chart-like out beneath, — 
Beholds the spots whose happy heights ne'er lose 
Their sweet illumination — ^the rich hues 
Wherewith Religion lit their favoured peaks 
Even from the first : and those that still refuse 
To share the light that round about them breaks, 
And which, like God's redeeming grace, seeketh the 
soul that seeks. 
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And as a mother yearns the more for those 
Among her children whom some fatal hlight 
Hath early visited — some cload that throws 
O'er their young eyes the shadow of the night, 
Darkening those wells of innocence and light. 
So that no more Heaven's precious ray can reach 
Their sightless orbs, where once it burned so bright : 
So yearns the Father of the Church for each 
Faith-darkened wandering soul, to guide it and to 
teach. 

6. 
These are his tenderest care ; for these he calls 
On God for mercy, for the light that gleams 
Straight from the source of truth : these famous halls 
For them are peopled by the undying dreams 
Of saint and sage, and watered by the streams 
Of sacred song; for these his hands have raised 
This sinless Babel, where the Spirit seems 
Ever to blaze, as o'er the Twelve he blazed, 
That with the gift of tongues His holy name be 
praised. 

7. 

For these he lovingly collects beneath 
The shadow of his wings the young and pure 
Of all the nations, that, being skilled in faith, 
And warmed by zeal, they may return and cure 
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Their brothers' ills : so in the clear obscure 

Of mom, the clouds, the children of the night, 

Standround the sun, whose face they scarce endure, 

And, then dispersing, bear his golden light 

O'er all the ransomed world, redeemed, reborn, and 

bright. 

8. 

Hither approach the shepherds of the soul. 
Bearing the croziered staff, the pastoral crook, 
Led by an instinct they cannot control, 
"With reverent eyes and trembling gaze to look 
Upon that sacred cradle', where, forsook 
By all, save the thrice blessed twain that stay 
Tending him ever, as the Holy Book 
Makes simple mention, once the Child-God lay, — 
.There, bending suppliant down, the anointed shep- 
herds pray. 

9. 

Hither approach the minstrels of all time, 
Swift from some northern Hades forced along 
By the resistless melody sublime 
Of Maro's lute, or Ovid's Orphean song. 
Hither they come to weep o'er Tasso's wrong. 
Or share with Petrarch that renowned feast, 
Held mid the Capitol's exulting throng. 
When he proclaimed tyrannic power had oeased. 
And Home's new reign begun of Poet, Painter, Priest. 

• The Preaepe. 
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10. 

Here came the Poet-Filgiim, whose strong pen, 
Sublime, sarcastic, tender, truihM, terse, 
Proved him in soul a Bomaii citizen. 
Turning th* eternal marbles into verse 
Immortal as themselves : should Time immerse 
'Neath a new flood these miracles of Art. 
Now they are proof 'gainst all his rage perverse, 
In Byron's lines shall fly the Pythian's dart ; 
And the tiuck .drops shall gush fix)m out the Gaul's 
gored heart. 

11. 

And here in splendour and in majesty 
Set prematurely the immortal two 
Besplendent stars, that o'er the later sky 
Of English song a flood of glory threw, 
Such as tiU then it scarcely ever knew. 
Hither they came as to a kindred sphere, 
But soon were lost in its eternal blue ; 
To loving eyes alone their orbs appear. 
Shining within the shade of Caius Cestius' bier. 

12. 

Here come the masters of the mimic arts 
That turn the poet's dreams to living stone, 
Or make the canvas swell with beating hearts, 
And the dumb panel speak, or smile, or groan. 

H 
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Age after age they cirole through the zone, 
Illmued by B^aphaers resplendent sun. 
Even as the planets roiuid Apollo's throne ; 
Then, with the dazzling lnsti:e they hav^ won 
From off his glorious disc, round their own orbs they 
run. 

Boixie, tbe Sternal ! Bpm^i, tbe ever ygong ! 
Shrine of the saint^ and shelter of the sage> 
JBalmoiflwmsedheartBy aidd nerve tp aovte unstrung, 
And golden euthanasia to age :<^ 
Amid the countless crowd whose pilgrimage 
Ended within thy lovisg arms divine. 
Let me read three frora out the immortal page, 
Tyrconnell's Lord, Tirowen's Earl> and thine, 
WhoM troubled heart now rests in Agatha's lone 
shrine (*•). 

Familiar naniea — dear nane^, whosa sounds recall 
The distant Isle, that 'mid the northern lands. 
Like the lone paha-tree on the Yiminal 
(Speaking of Jordan's shores and Judah's sands 
Unto the colder pines), serenely stands. 
The type and symbol of the warmer creed 
With which the southern Celtic heart expands ; 
Long the sole lype, but now its saviug seed 
Floats to the neighbouring isles, and fructifies with 
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15. 

Island of Saints ! when Gkiul, and Goth, and Hun 
Profaned the relics of departed Eome ; 
Island of Saints ! when perished one by one 
Arts, laws, and letters, temple, tower, and dome ; 
Island of Saints ! the only sheltered home 
Where learning, faith, and piety found rest ; 
Still dost thou stand above the Atlantic's foam, 
Faith's foremost Pharos to the benighted West, 
Lighting the surest track that leadeth to the blest 

Rome, December, 1852. 
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THE YOYAGE OF ST. BRENDAN. 



INTRODUCTION. 



NoTWiTHSTASDiNO the many points of interest, topographical 
as well as historioal, which the old ** Legend of St. Brendan" pos- 
seaeee, it is somewhat difficult to find any satisfactory acconnt of 
i^ even in works ex{«08sly devoted to the early legendary lore of 
Cbristian Ireland. Dr» Lanigan, in his Ecclesiastical History, 
has a passing allusion to it» but it is a contemptuous one; 
although^ from all that appears, he does not seem to have pos- 
sessed a filler acquaintance with its details than might be gleaned 
from C<Jgan's incidental -description of the Saint's visit to Arran, 
previous to his setting out on his great expedition. 

Oolgan, in the passage referred to, promised to give a full ac- 
count of this famous voyage when treating of St. Brendan's 
Festival on the 16th May. This promise I believe he fulfilled, 
but unfortunately the portion of his great work, " Acta Sanctorum 
Hibemisa," which contunsthis, in common with much other inte- 
resting matter, has never been published. The rare and valuable 
folio, which is so well known, includes only the lives of those 
Irish saints whose festivals occur before the end of March. In 
the public libraries both of England and Ireland MSk copies of 
the Latin legend may be met with, but not so frequently as in 
those on the Continent: the Bibliotheque Imperiale at Paris alone 
containing, probably, a greater number than all the libraries of 
the three kingdoms put together. In the old library dose to St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, founded by the Primate Marsh, there is 
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a MS. commonly, but incorrectly, called the ** Ck>dex Eilkenienna,"* 
which, along with the lives of many other early Irish saints, 
contains a life of St Brendan, which is, however, nnfortunatdyt 
imperfect The same library possesses a copy of the " Nova Le- 
genda AnglisB," compiled by Joannes Capgravius, and published in 
1516. This also contains a life o^ St. Brendan, but carelessly 
and inaccurately abridged, after the manner of this writer. The 
" Legenda Aurea" of Jacobus deVoragine, that famous repertory of 
legends so popular in the thirteenth and succeedmg centuries, 
makes no inention of the Irish Ulysses. Of this work, it is stated 
by Brunet, in his " Manuel du Libraire," that, previous to the 
year 1500, no less than seventy-four editions had appeared, and 
that up to that period it had been translated thirty times into 
foreign languages^ The '* Golden Legende" of Caxton, printed 
by Wynkin de Worde at Westminster in 1483, which might be 
thought a mere translation of the ** Legenda Aurea" of Jacobus de 
Yoragine just referred to, contains, however, many additional 
legends, the most interesting of which, perhaps, is the one devoted 
to St Brendan. The fine copy of this rare and valuable book 
in the Grenville Collection at the British Museum I had the 
pleasure of examining a few years ago, and of making a tran- 
script therefh)m of the ** L3rfe of Saint Brandon,** which I subse- 
quently published in the ** Dublin University Magazme,** voL 
xxxix. p. 656, where it is to be found in all its original qoaint- 
ness. 

Until very lately, no Irish version of the Legend, which on 
many accounts ought to be the most valuable, was available. A 

*■ Dr. Reeves oonsiden tiiat "■ Codex Armachanus** is more likely to be its 
correct designation. See his edition of " Adamnan's Life of St Columba," 
Pre&ce, p. zzvL, note >. 

» A rery excellent edition of this rare book has been recently published 
by Dr. Th. Graesse, Ubrarlan to the King of Saxony (Leipstc, I860). It 
contains many additional legends not to be found ia the original work. 
There is also a French translation by M. G. B., in 2 vols., published by 
Charles Gosselin. Paris, 1843. 
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transcript of a copy, however^ has been recently procured for the 
library of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin ; but as it remains un- 
V edited and untranslated, its advantages to the general student are 
but slight. The Legend, which has thus been somewhat neglected in 
the country where it origmated, has, however, attracted the notice 
of a distinguished French archsBologist, M. Achille Jubinal, who 
has published the Latin original, as well as two early Romance 
veraons of it, under the following title : — ^* La Legende Latine 
de S. Brandaines avec nne traduction en prose et en poesie Ro- 
manes.** Paris, 1836. 

The Legend which concerns St. Brendan, says M. Achille 
Jubinal, in his Preface to the above scarce and interesting little 
tract, " is, without doubt, if we may judge by the multitude of nar- 
ratives founded upon it which still exist, one of those that were 
most widely diffused in the Middle Ages. This kind of monkish 
Odyssey is to be found, in fact, in most of the old European dia- 
lects ; and, thanks to the marvels of which it is the subject, it 
must have obtained an immense popularity with our ancestors, 
and with the inhabitants of the British Isles generally — a people 
that have at all times been the playmates of the ocean." 

In the Bibliotheque Impenale at Paris there are to be found no 
less than eleven MSS. of the original Latin legend, the dates of 
which vary from the eleventh to the fourteenth century. In the 
old French and Romance dialects copies both in prose and verse are 
abundant in the various public libraries of France, while versions 
in the Irish, Dutch, German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
languages are found scattered through the public and private 
libraries of colleges and convents all over the Continent 

The Spaniards and Portuguese, down nearly to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, seemed to have considered the legend a true 
narrative, and on several occasions fitted out flotillas for the purpose 
of ascertaining the exact locality of the islands supposed to have 
been discovered by St. Brendan.. 

The first expedition, says M. Achille Jubinal, which had 
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this object in view wm that of F^nuuido de Troya and Fernando 
Alvares in 152C. It was not followed, as may well be imagined, 
by any snocemM lemilt ; bat this did not disooarage the paitiains 
of the singnlar illnsion wliich had drawn these two men to seek for 
the unknown idand, stnce, somewhat later, Dr. Herman Ferez de 
Grade fitted out a little armament destined ibr the same discovery. 
This new attempt was not more fortimate than the preceding. In 
iSne, a third e3q>edition, oonfided to the renowiied mariners Fray 
Lorenzo Pinedo and Qaspard Perea de Acoeta, departed ih>m the 
port of Palma, which had witnessed the disappointment of the 
previous andertakings, bnt did not obtain any greater sneoess. It 
is probable, after this, that the seal of the j^aiards chilled eon< 
sideraUy ; for daring a century there was no farther attempt to 
discover the position of this island. Bnt in 1721, Don Jnan de 
Mar, Governor of the Gaaariea, confided a ship to Gaspard Do- 
mingoez, which departed from the port of Santa Groa, and re- 
tained after many months, without having discovered anything^ 
From that time no farther expedition has been attempted. It 
was, however, a p<^alar belief in Spain for a long time, that the 
Isle of St Brendan, who was called by them San Borondon, had 
served as an asylum for King Roderick against the Moors, and 
that this monarch dwelt there in an impenetrable fortress ; and 
finally, that it was divided into seven opulent cities; that it had 
an archbishop, six bishops, seaports, large rivers, and that, as 
might be supposed, the inhabitants were good Christians, loaded 
with riches and all the other gifts of fortune. 

The Portuguese were not behhid the Spaniards in the vividness 
of thdr imagination. They were for a long period firmly per- 
suaded that the lale of St. Brendan was the asylum of Kmg Don 
Sebastian ; and when they beheld the Indies for the first time, 
they were convinced they had at length discovered the long- 
8ought-for Island of St Brendan*. 

* Preface to '* La Legends Latfaie de S. Brandftine," pp. 17, 16. 
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The wdl-known fttory of Madoe, which swms like a /ay ver- 
sion of tli^ Legend of St. Broidtti, is femifiar to all from the Ane 
poem of Soathsf, t)f Which that ptinoe is the hero. A still earlier 
Welsh trafditioti h m^ntiotied by Sotithey, in his notes to the same 
pocim, of the "Gwerdonoan Uicn," or Green Islands of the Ocean, 
in seuteh of Which tiie andianter Merlin sailed in his house of 
glasS) and frMk which expedition he never returned. 

The optical causes which produce the Ftaa Morgana in the 
Sttafts of Messina may have sotnething to do with these various 
apparitions, «6 familiar now to the Tonga islanders of the South 
Pacific, as of old time to the more sympathizing and credulous 
inhabitants of Spain, of Portugal, and of Ireland^ 

To retutu to the voyage df St Brendan, the main incidents of 
which appear to be neither impossible nor improbable. Thesp 
have been carafuHy abridged by the late Rev. Cfisar Otway in 
one of his v^ry pleasing **Sketdi-bookB of Irish Scenery." The 
paSAage may serve as a sufficient explanation of the use I have 
made of the Legend in the composition of the following poem : — 

** We are kiformed tiiat Brendan, hearing of the previous 
voyage of his cousin, Barinthus^ in the western ocean, and ob- 
taining an account ttom lilm of the happy isles he had landed on 
in the Air West, determined, under the strong desire of winning 
heathen souls to Christ, to undertake a voyage of discovery him- 
self. And, aware that all along the western coast of Ireland 
there were many traditions respecting the existenoe of a western 
land, he proceeded to the Islantte of Arran, and there remained 
for some time, holdmg communication with the venerable St. 
£nda, and obtaining fh>m him much information on what his 
mind was bent. There can be little doubt that he proceeded 
north waid along the coast of Mayo, and made inquiry, among 
its bays and islands, of the remnants of the Tuatha Danaan 

* See the corioas account of the Island of Bolotoo in the notes to 
Southey'6 '* Tale of Paraguay." 
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people, that once were so expert in naval affairs, and who ac- 
quired from the Milesians, or Scots, that overcame them, the 
character of being magicians, for their superior knowledge. At 
Inniskea, then, and Innisgloria, Brendan set up his cross ; and, 
in after times, in his honour were erected those curious remains 
that still exist. -Having prosecuted his inquiries with all dili- 
gence, Brendan returned to his native Kerry ; and from a bay 
sheltered hy the lofty mountain that is now known by his name, 
be set sail for the Atlantic land ; and, directing his course towards 
the south-west, in order to meet the summer solstice, or what we 
would call the tropic, after a long and rough voyage, his little 
bark being well provisbned, he came to summer seas, where he 
was carried along, without the aid of sail or oar, for many a long 
day. This, it is to be presumed, was the great gulf-stream, and 
which brought his vessel to shore somewhere abou^ the 'ViTginian 
capes, or where the American coast tends eastward, and forms 
the New England States. Here landing, he and his companions 
marched steadily into the interior for fifteen days, and then came 
to a large river, flowing from east to west : this, evidently, was 
the river Ohio. And this the hdy adventurer was about to 
cross, when he was accosted by a person of noble presence,— but 
whether a real or visionary man does not appear, — who told him 
he had gone far enough ; that further discoveries were reserved 
for other men, who would, in due time, come and christianize all 
that pleasant land. The above, when tested by common sense, 
clearly shows that Brendan landed on a continent, and went a 
good way into the interior, met a great river running in a diffe- 
rent direction from those he heretofore crossed ; and here, from 
the difficulty of transit, or want of provisions, or deterred by in- 
creasing difficulties, he turned back, and, no doubt, in a dream 
he saw some such vision which embodied his own previous 
thought, and satisfied him that it was expedient for him to re- 
turn home. It is said he remained seven years away, and re- 
turned to set np a college of three thousand monks, at Clonfert, 
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and he then died in the odour of sanctity." — Cesar Otway's 
Sketches in Erris and J^rawley, note, pp. 98, 99. 

According to Oolgan, St. Brendan set out on his voyage in 
545. Dr. Lanigan, however (Ecclesiastical Hist, vol. ii. p. 35), 
confflders that it must have commenced some years earlier, as it 
is natural to suppose that Brendan was, at the time of undertak- 
ing such a perilous work, in the figour of his age, and not sixty 
years old, as he was in the year 545. 

I may add, in conclusion, that the " Paradisus Avium" men- 
tioned in Capgrave's version, and so picturesquely elaborated by 
Caxton in ^* The Golden Legende," seemed to me a tempting oppor- 
tunity of describing the more remarkable specimens of American 
Ornithology. This I have attempted in the fifth part of the 
poem. 



"Interea S. Brendanos ad S. Itam nntrioem Boam perrexit: qam virgo 
Dei Sancta earn com pietate pectore soo oomplezit: cujus mentem Vir 
Sanctns de miracolb, qua vldit in Oceano, refecit**— Coloait's Acta 
Samctobum, p. 74 
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A.IK 545^ 



PAKT I. 
THE VOCATION. 



O Ita(^)! mother of my heart and mind — 

My nonrisher — ^my fosterer — ^my iHend, 
Who taught me first, to God's great wiH resigned, 

Before his shining ahar-steps to bend. 
Who ponred his word upon my soul like bahn, 

And on mine eyes, what pious fancy paints — 
And on mine ear the sweetly sweUing psafan, 

And all the sacred knowledge of the saints. 

2. 

Who but to thee, my moth^, should be told, 
Of all the wonders I have seen «&r? — 

Islands more green, imd 8«tns df bright^ gold 
Than this dear land, or yond« blaring star; 
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Of hills that bear the fruit-trees on their tops, 
And seas that dimple with eternal smiles; 

Of airs from heaven that fan the golden crops, 
O'er the great ocean, 'mid the blessed isles! 

8. 
Thou knowest, my mother! how to thee. 

The blessed Ercns led me when a boy, 
And how within thine arms and at thy knee, 

I learned the lore that death cannot destroy; 
And how I parted hence with bitter tears. 

And felt when turning from thy friendly door. 
In the reality of ripening years. 

My paradise of childhood was no more. 

4. 
I wept — ^but not with sin such tear-drops flow, 

I sighed — ^for earthly things with heaven entwine; 
Tears make the harvest of the heart to grow. 

And love, though human, is almost divine. 
The heart that loves not knows not how to pray ; 

That eye can never smile that never weeps ; 
'Tis through our sighs Hope's kindling sunbeamsplay, 

And through our tears the bow of Promise peeps. 

6. 

I grew to manhood by the western wave, 
Among the mighty mountains on the shore; 

My bed the rock within some natural cave, 
My food, whatever the seas or seasons bore; 
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My occupatioii, mom and noon and night :1 
The only dream my hasty slmnbers gave, 

Was Time's unheeding, nnretaming flight, 
And the great world that lies beyond the grave. 

6. 
And thus, where'er I went, all things to me 

Assumed the one deep colour of my mind ; 
Great Nature's prayer rose from the muimuring sea. 

And sinful man sighed in the wintry wind. 
The thick-veiled clouds by shedding many a tear, 

Like penitents, grew purified and bright. 
And, bravely struggling through earth's atmosphere, 

Passed to the regions of eternal light 

7. 

I loved to watch the clouds now dark and dun. 

In long procession and funereal line, 
Pass with slow pace across the glorious sun. 

Like hooded monks before a dazzling shrine. 
And now with gentler beauty as they rolled 

Along the azure vault in gladsome May, 
Gleaming pure white, and edged with broidered gold, 

Like snowy vestments on the Virgin's day. 

8. 
And then I saw the mighty sea expand 

Like Time's unmeasured and unfathomed waves, 
One with its tide-marks on the ridgy sand. 

The other with its line of weedy graves; , 
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And as beyond the ontstretched waye of Time^ 
The eye of Faith a brighter land may meet. 

So did I dream of aome more enmny dime 
Beyond the waste of watersatmy feet. 

91 
Some clime where man, tinknowing and unknown. 

For Ood'srefireahing Word stQlgasps and fsmts; 
Or happier rather some Mydan zcme, 

Made for the habitation of His eaints ; 
Where Natoie'^B love the sweat ^ labour spares, 

Nor tnms to nsury tiie wealth it lends, 
Where the rich soil spontaneous harvest bears, 

And the tall tree with milk^Med dusters bends. 

la 
The thoT^t grew stronger with my growing days, 

Eyenliketomanhood'sstrengthemngmindaadlimb, 
And often now amid the purple hase 

That evening breathed upon the horizon's rim — 
Methonght, as there I sought my wifihed-£)r home, 

I conld descry amid the waters green, 
Full many a diamond shrine and golden dome, 

And crystal palaces of dazzling sheen. 

11. 

And then I longed with impotent desire, 
Even for the bow whereby the Python bled. 

That I might send one dart of living fire 
Into that land, before the viuon fled. 
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And thus at lengi;h fix thy enchanted ehore, 
Hy-Bra8ail(^) — ^Eden of the western wave! 

That thou again wonldst &de away no more. 
Buried and lost within thy azure grave. 

12. 

But angels came and whispered as I dreamt, 

'* This is ];t^o phantom of a fi:enzied brain — 
God shows this land from time to time to tempt 

Some daring mariner across the main : 
By thee the mighty venture must be made, 

By tiiee shall myriad souls to Christ be won ! 
Arise, depart, and trost to God for aid !" 

I woke, and kneeling cried, ''His will be done]" 



»r2 
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PAKT IL 
AHA OF THE SAINTS^. 



1. 
HEAsmo how blessed EndaC*) lived apart, 

Amid the sacred caves of Ara-mhor, 
And how beneath his eye, spread like a chart, 

Lay all the isles of that remotest shore ; 
And how he had collected in his mind 

All that was known to man of the Old Sea(*^), 
I left the Hill of Mira<5les(") behind, 

And sailed from out the shallow sandy Leigh(^^). 

2. 
Betwixt the Samphire Isle8(*') swam my light skiff, 

And like an arrow flew through Fenor Sound(**), 
Swept by the pleasant strand(**), and the tall cliff 

Whereon the pale rose amethysts are found("). 
Bounded Moyferta's rocky pomt(*'), and crossed 

The mouth of stream-streaked Erin's mightiest tide, 
"Whose troubled waves break o'er the City lost, . 

Chafed by the marble turrets that they hide(**). 
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3. 

Beneath Ibrickan's hills, moory and tame(**), 

And Lmiscaoraoh's cayes, so wild and dark(^), 
I sailed along. The white-faced otter came("), 

And gazed in wonder on my floating bark. 
The soaring gannet(**) perched upon my mast, 

And the proud bird, that flies but o'er the 8ea("), 
Wheeled o'er my head : and the girrinna passed 

Upon the iM^nch of some Hfe-giying treeC*). 

4. 
Leaving the awful cliffe of Corcomroe, 

I sought the rocky eastern isle, that bears 
The name of blessed Goemhan, who doth show 

Pity unto the storm-tossed seaman's prayer8('*), 
Then crossing Bealach-na-fearbac's treacherous 
sound("), 

I reached the middle isle, whose citadel 
Looks like a monarch from its throne around ; 

And there I restedj)y St. Kennerg's well(**'). 

5. 

Again I sailed, and crossed the stormy sound 

That lies beneath Binn-Aite's rocky height(^) 
And there, upon the shore, the Saint I found 

Waiting my coming through the tardy night. 
He led me to his home beside the wave. 

Where, with his monks, the pious father dwelled, 
And to my listening ear he freely gave 

The sacred knowledge that his bosom held. 
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6. 

When I proclaiiiied the project that I nursed, 

How 'twas for this tiiat I his blesedng sought, 
An irrepressible cry of joy outburst 

From his pure lips, that blessed me for the thought. 
He said, that he, too, had in visions strayed 

Over the imtraek'd ocean's billowy foam ; 
Bid me have hope, that God would give me aid, 

And bring me safe back to my native home. 

7. 
Oft, as we paced that marble-coveited land(") 

Would blessed Enda tell me wondrous tales — 
How, for the children of Ms love, the hand 

Of the Omnipotent Father never jBBdls — 
Hpw his own sister, standing by the side 

Of the great sea, which bore no human bark, 
Spread her light clod upon the conscious tide, 

And sailed thereon securely as sao. ark(*°). 

8. 

And how the winds become the willing slaves 

Of those who labour in the work of God; 
And how Scothinus walked upon the waves. 

Which seemed to him the meadow's verdant sod(*^). 
How he himself came hither with his flock. 

To teach the infidels from C6rcomr6e('*) ; 
Upon the floating breast of the hard rock, 

Which lay upon the glistening sands belowC^). 
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9. 

But not alone of mixadeft and joys 

Would Enda speak — ^lie told me of his dieam. ; 
When Idessed Eiecaa went to Clon-mao-noiai. 

To found the saeved chuiches hj the stzeani — 
How he had wept to see the Angels flee 

Away from AixaD^ aa. a. place acouzst ; 
And men tear up the island-shading tree* 

Out of the soil &Qm which it q»rung at fij!st(^). 

10. 
At length I tore me from the good man's sight, 

And o'er Loch Lurgan's mouth took my lone way, 
Which, in the sunny morning's golden light, 
Shone like the burning lake of La88ar8B("), 
IN'ow 'neath Heaven's frown — and now, beneath its 
smile — 
Borne on the tide, or driven before the gale ; 
And, as I passed Mac Dara's sacred Isle, 

Thrice bowed my mast, and thrice let down my 
sail(«). 

11. 

Westward of Arrati, as I sailed away, 

I saw the Mrest sight eye can behold, — 
Eocks which, illumined by the morning's ray, 

Seemed like a glorious city built of gold. 
Ken moved along each sunny shining street, 

Pires seemed to blaze, and curling smoke to rise, 
When lo ! the city vanished, and a fleet, 

With snowy sails, rose on my ravished eyes("). 
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12. 

Thus having sought for knowledge and for strength. 

For the nnheard-of voyage that I planned, 
I left these myriad isles, and turned at length 

Southward my bark, and sought my native land. 
There I made all things ready, day by day. 

The wicker boat, with ox-skins covered o'er(") — 
Chose the good monks companions of my way, 

And waited for the wind to leave the shore. 
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PART m. 

THE VOYAGE. 



At length the day so long expected came, 

When i^m the opening aims of that wild bay, 
Beneath the hill that bears my humble name(^), 

Over the waves we took onr nntracked way : 
Sweetly the morning lay on tarn and rill, 

Gladly the waves played in its golden light, 
And the proud top of the majestic hill 

Shone in the aznie air — serene and bright(™). 

2. 

Over the sea we flew that sunny mom, 

Not without natural tears and human sighs, 
For who can leave the land where he was bom, 

And where, perchance, a buried mother lies ; 
Where aU the Mends of riper manhood dwell. 

And where the playmates of his childhood sleep : 
Who can depart, and breathe a cold farewell, 

Kor let his eyes their honest tribute weep ? 
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3, 

Our little bark, kissiiig the dimpled smiles 

On ocean's cheek, flew like a wanton bird, 
And then the land, with all its hundred isles, 

Faded away, and yet we spoke no word. 
Each silent tongue held converse with the past, 

Each moistened eye looked round the circling wave. 
And, save the spot where stood our trembling mast, 

Saw all things hid within one mighty graye. 

4. 

We were alone^ on the wide watery waste — 

Nought broke its bright monotony of blue^ 
Save where the breeze the flying bUlowB ediased. 

Or where the douds their purple shadows threw. 
We were alone — ^the pOgrims of the sea-^ 

One boundless azure desert round us e^cead ; 
No hope— no trust — ^no strength, except in Thee, 

Father, who <mce the pilgrim-people led. 

6. 

And when the bnght^faeed sun resigned his throne 

Unto the Ethiop queen, who rules the night, — 
Who, with her pearly crown and starry zone, 

Fills the dark dome of heaven with silvery light, — 
As on we sailed, beneath her milder sway, 

And felt within our hearts her hoHer power. 
We ceased from toil, and humbly knelt to pray, 

And hailed with vesper hymns the tranquil hour ! 
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6. 

For then, indeed, the vaulted heavens appeared 

A fitting shrine to hear their Maker's praise. 
Such as no human architect hafi reared, 

Where gems, and gold, and precious marbles blaze. 
What earthly temple such a roof can boast ?— ^ 

What fiickerii^ lamp with the rich stulight vies, 
When the round moon rests, like the sacred Host, 

Upon the azure altar of the skies ? 

7. 

We breathed aloud the (%ristian's filial prayer, 

Which makes us brothers even with the Lord ; 
" Our Father," cried we, in the midnight air, 

" In heaven and earth be Thy great name adored ; 
May Thy bright kingdom, where the angels are, 

Eeplace this fleeting world, so dark and dim.'' 
And then, with eyes fixed on some glorious star, 

We sang the Yirgin-Mothfer's vesper hymn ! 

8. 
'' Hail, brightest star ! that o'er life's troubled sea 

Shines pity down from heaven's elysian blue ! 
Mother and maid, we fondly look to thee. 

Fair gate of bliss, where Heaven beams brightly 
through. 
Star of the monring ! guide our youthfiil days. 

Shine on our infant steps in life's long race ; 
Star of the evening ! with thy tranquil rays. 

Gladden the ag6d eyes that seek thy face. 
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9. 

'' Hail sacred maid ! fhou brighter, better Eve, 

Take from our eyes the blinding scales of sin ; 
Within our hearts no selfish poison leave, 

E<»: thou the heayenly antidote canst win. 
sacred Mother ! 'tis to thee we run — 

Poor children, from this world's oppresdve strife ; 
Ask all we need from thy immortal Son, 

Who drank of death, that we might taste of life. 

10. 
'' Hail, spotless Virgin ! mildest, meekest maid — 

Hail ! purest Pearl that Time's great sea hath 
borne — 
May our white souls, in purity arrayed. 

Shine, as if they thy vestal robes had worn ; 
Make our hearts pure, as thou thyself art pure — 

Make safe the rugged pathway of our lives. 
And make us pass to joys that toiU endure 

When the dark term of mortal life arrives'*("). 

11. 

'Twas thus, in hymns, and prayers, and holy psalms, 

Day tracking day, and night succeeding night. 
Now driven by tempests, now delayed by calms. 

Along the sea we winged our varied flight. 
Oh ! how we longed and pined for sight of land ! 

Oh ! how we sighed for the green pleasant fields ! 
Compared with the cold waves, the barest strand — 

The bleakest rock — a crop of comfort yields. 
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12. 

Sometiines, indeed, when the exhausted gale, 

In search of rest, heneath the waves would flee, 
Like some poor wretch, who, when his strength doth 
fail. 

Sinks in the smooth and unsupporting sea : 
Then would the Brothers draw from memory's store 

Some chapter of life's misery or hliss — 
Some trial that some saintly spirit hore — 

Or else some tale of passion, such as this : — 
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PART IV. 
THE BURIEB CITY(«). 



1. 
Besids that giant stream, that foams and swells 

Betwixt Hy-Conaill and Moyarta's shore, 
And guards the isle where good Senanus dwell3(^^), 

A gentle maiden dwelt, in days of yore. 
She long has passed out of Time's aching womb, 

And breathes Eternity's &voniaQ air ; 
Yet fond Tradition lingers o'er her tomb. 

And points her glorious features as they were : — 

2. 

Her smile was Eden's pure and stainless light. 

Which never doud nor eartihly vapour mars ; 
Her lustrous eyes were like the noon of night — 

Black, but yet brightened by a thousand stars ; 
Her tender form, moulded in modest grace, 

Shrank tcom the gazer's eye, and moved apart ; 
Heaven shone reflected in her angel face. 

And God reposed within her virgin heart. 
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3. 

She dwelt in green Moyarta's pleasant land, 

BeneaiiL iiie graceftd hills of Olonderlaw, — 
Sweet sonny hills whose triple summits stand. 

One vast tiara over stream and shaw. 
Almost in solitade the maiden grew, 

And reached her early budding woman's prime; 
And ail so noiselessly i^e 4swift time flew, 

She knew not of tiie name or flight of Time. 

And thusy within her modest mountain nest. 

This gentle maiden nestled like a dove. 
Offering to God from her pure innocent breast 

The sweet and 8ile^t incense of her love. 
No seiflsh feeling nor presumptuous pride 

In her calm bosom waged unnatural strife. 
Saint of her home and hearth, she sanotifled 

The thousand trivial common cares of life. 

5. 

Upon the opposite shore there dwelt a youth, 

Whose nature's woof was woven of good and ill-^ 
Whose stream of life flowed to the sea of truth. 

But in a devious course, round many a hill — 
Now lingering through a valley of delight. 

Where sweet flowers bloomed, and summer song- 
birds sung; 
Now. hurled along the dark tempestuous night, 

With gloomy, treeless mountains overhung. 
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6. 

He sought the soul of Beauty throughout space, — 

Knowledge he tracked through many a yamshed 
age: 
For one he scanned fair Nature's radiant face, 

And ioT the other. Learning's shrivelled page. 
If Beauty sent some fedr apostle down, 

Or Knowledge some great teacher of her lore, 
Bearing the wreath of raptore and the crown, 

He knelt to love, to learn, and adore. 

7. 
Full many a time he spread his little sail, — 

How rough the river^ or how dark the skies, — 
Gave his light cuixach to the angry gale. 

And crossed the stream, to gaze on Ethna's eyes. 
As yet 'twas worship, more than human love — 

That hopeless adoration that we pay 
Unto some glorious planet throned ahove. 

Though severed &om its crystal sphere for aye. 

8. 

But warmer love an easy conquest won, 

The more he came to green Moyarta's howers ; 
Even as the earth, hy gazing on the sun, 

In summer time puts forth her myriad flowers. 
The yearnings of his heart — ^vague, undefined — 

Wakened and solaced by ideal gleams, 
Took everlasting shape, and intertwined 

Around this incarnation of his dreams. 
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9. 

Some strange fatality restrained his tongue — 

He spoke not of the love that filled his breast; 
The thread of hope, on which his whole life hung^ 

Was far too weak to bear so strong a test. 
He trosted to the future — ^time, or chance — 

His constant homage, and assiduous care ; 
Preferred to dream, and lengthen out his trance, 

Bather than wake to knowledge and despair^ 

10. 

And thus she knew not, when the youth would look 

Upon some pictured chronicle of eld. 
In every blazoned letter of the book 

One fairest face was all that he beheld : 
And where the limner, with consummate art. 

Drew flowing lines and quaint devices rare. 
The wildered youth, by looking from the heart. 

Saw nought but lustrous eyes and waving hair. 

11. 

He soon was startled from his dreams, for now — 

'Twas said, obedient to a heavenly call — 
His life of life would take the vestal vow, 

In one short month, within a convent's wall. 
He heard the tidings with a sickening fear. 

But quickly had the sudden faintness flown, 
And vowed, though heaven or hell should interfere, 

Ethna — his Ethna'— should be his alone ! 
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12. 

He Bought hk boat, and snatched the feathery oar — 

It was the first and brightest mom of May ; 
The white- winged clouds, that sought the northern 
shore, 

Seemed but love's guides, to point him out the way. 
The great old liver heaved its mighty heart. 

And, with a solemn sigh, went calmly on. 
As if of all his grie& it felt a part, 

But knew they should be borne, and so had gone. 

18. 

Slowly his boat the languid breeze obeyed, 

Although the stream that that light burden bore' 
'Was like the level path the angels made. 

Through the rough sea, to Arran's blessed shore(^^) ; 
And from the rosy clouds the light airs fanned, 

And from the rich reflection that they gave, 
Like good Scothinus, had he reached his hand(^'). 

He might have plucked a garland from the wave. 

14. 

And now the noon in purple splendour blazed — 

The gorgeous clouds in slow procession filed — 
The youth leaned o'er with listless eyes, and gazed 

Down through the waves on which the blue heavens 
smiled: 
What sudden fear his gasping breath doth drown? 

What hidden wonder fires his startled eyes? 
Down in the deep, fiill many a fathom down, 

A great and glorious city buried lies. 
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15. 

2^ot like those villages with rude-built walls, 

That raise their humble roofe round every coast, 
But holding marble basilics and halls, 

Such as imperial Rome itself might boast 
There were the palace and the poor man's home, 

And upstart glitter and old-fSashioned gloom. 
The spacious porch, the nicely rounded dome. 

The hero's column, and the martyr's tomb. 

16. 

There was the cromleach, with its circling stones ; 

There the green rath and the round, narrow tower; 
There was the prison whence the captive's groans 

Had many a time moaned in the midnight hour. 
Beneath the graceful arch the river flowed, 

Around the walls the sparkling waters ran, 
The golden chariot rolled along the road, — 

All, aU was there except the face of man. 

17. 
The wondering youth had neither thought nor word. 

He felt alone the power and will to die ; 
His little bark seemed like an outstretched bird, 

Floating along that city's azure sky. 
It was not that he was not bold and brave, 

And yet he would have perished with aflBright, 
Had not the breeze, rippling the lucid wave. 

Concealed the buried city from his sight. 
o2 
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18- 

He reached the shore ; the rumour was too true — 

Ethna — ^his Ethna — would be Grod's alone 
In one brief month ; for which the maid withdrew. 

To seek for strength before His blessed throne. 
Was it the fire that on his bosom preyed ? 

Or the temptation of the Fiend abhorred ? 
That made him vow to snatch the white-veiled maid 

Even from the very altar of her Lord! 

19. 

The first of June, that festival of flowers, 

Came, like a goddess, o*er the meadows green ! 
And all the children of the spring-tide showers 

Eose from their grassy beds to hail their Queen. 
A song of joy, a p«an of delight, 

Eose from the myriad life in the taU grass, 
When the young Dawn, fresh from the sleep of night, 

Glanced at her blushing face in Ocean's glaas. 

20. 
Ethna awoke — a second — brighter dawn — 

Her mother's fondling voice breathed in her ear ; 
Quick from her couch she started, as a fiawn 

Bounds from the heather when her dam is near. 
Each clasped the other in a long embrace — 

Each knew the other's heart did beat and bleed — 
Each kissed the warm tears from the other's face, 

And gave the consolation she did need. 
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21. 

Oh ! bitterest sacrifice the heart can make — 

That of a mother of her darling child — 
That of a child, who, for her Saviour's sake, 

Leaves the fond face that o'er her cradle smiled. 
They who may think that God doth never need 

So great, so sad a sacrifice as this, 
While they take glory in their easier creed, 

Will feel and own the sacrifice it is. 

22. 

All is prepared — ^the sisters in the choir — 

The mitred abbot on his crimson throne — 
The waxen tapers, with their pallid fire 

Poured o'er the sacred cup and altar-stone — 
The upturned eyes, glistening with pious tears — 

The censer's fragrant vapour floating o'er. 
!Now aU is hushed, foT, lo ! the maid appears, 

Entering with solemn step the sacred door. 

23. 

She moved as moves the moon, radiant and pale, 

Through the calm night, wrapped in a silvery cloud; 
The jewels of her dress shone through her veil. 

As shine the stars through their thin vaporous 
shroud; 
The brighter jewels of her eyes were hid 

Beneath their smooth white caskets arching o'er, 
Which, by the trembling of eaxjh ivory lid. 

Seemed conscious of the treasures that they bore. 
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24. 

She reached the narrow porch and the tall door, 

Her trembling foot upon the sill was placed — 
Her snowy veil swept the smooth-sanded floor — 

Her cold hands chilled the bosom they embraced. 
Who is this youth, whose forehead, like a book, 

Bears many a deep-traced character of pain ? 
Who looks for pardon as the damned may look — 

That ever pray, and know they pray in vain. 

25. 
'Tis he, the wretched youth — ^the Demon's prey. 

One sudden bound, and he is at her side — 
One piercing shriek, and she has swooned away. 

Dim are her eyes, and cold her heart's warm tide. 
Horror and terror seize the startled crowd ; 

Their sinewy hands are nerveless with aflBright ; 
When, as the wind beareth a summer cloud. 

The youth bears off the maiden from their sight. 

26. 
Close to the place the stream rushed roaring by, 

His little boat lay moored beneath the bank. 
Hid from the shore, and from the gazer's eye. 

By waving reeds and water-willows dank. 
Hither, with flying feet and glowing brow. 

He fled as quick as fancies in a dream — 
Placed the insensate maiden in the prow — 

Pushed frx>m the shore, and gained the open stream. 
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27. 

Scarce had he left the river's foamy edge, 

When sudden darkness fell on hill and plain ; 
The angry Sun, shocked at the sacrilege, 

iled from the heavens with all his golden train ; 
The stream rashed quicker, like a man afeard; 

Down swept the storm and clove its hreast of green, 
And though the calm and hrightness reappeared. 

The youth and maiden never more were seen. 

28. 
Whether the current in its strong arms bore 

Their bark to green Hy-Brasail's fairy halls, 
Or, whether, as is told along that shore. 

They sunk within the buried city's walls ; 
Whether through some Elysian clime they stray, 

Or o'er their whitened bones the river rolls ; — 
Whate'er their fate, my brothers, let us pray 

To God, for peace and pardon to their souls. 



29. 

Such was the brother's tale of earthly love — 

He ceased, and sadly bowed his reverend head : 
For us, we wept, and raised our eyes above, 

And sang the Be Profundus for the dead. 
A freshening breeze played on our moistened cheeks, 

The far horizon oped its walls of light, 
And lo ! with purple hills and sunbright peaks 

A glorious isle gleamed on our gladdened sight. 
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PART V. 
THE PARADISE OF BIRDS. 

"Port nnmefelonift diem domtaiea nsTigsUtts ad altam Ixualam ad 
ocddentalem plagam, que vocator Pabamsus Atium.'*— Liib of St. 
Brindaf, di Cafobatm, IbL 46. 

1. 

It was the fairest and the sweetest scene — 

The freshest, sunniest, wmiliTig lanA that e'er 
Held o'er the waves its arms of sheltering green 

Unto the sea and storm-vexed mariner: — 
No barren waste its gentle bosom scarred. 

Nor suns that bum, nor breezes winged with ice, 
Nor jagged rocks (Nature's gray ruins) marred 

The perfect features of that Paradise. 

2. 
The verdant turf spreads from the crystal marge 

Of the clear stream, up the soft-swelling hill, 
Rose-bearing shrubs and stately cedars large 

All o'er the land the pleasant prospect flU. 
Unnumbered birds their glorious colours fling 

AnoLong the boughs that rustle in the breeze. 
As if the meadow-flowers had taken wing 

And settled on the green o'erarching trees. 
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3. 

Oh ! Ita, Ita, 'tis a grievous wrong, 

That man conunits who uninspired presumes 
To sing the heavenly sweetness of their song — 

To paint the glorious tinting of their plumes — 
Plumes hright as jewels that from diadems 

Fling over golden thrones their diamond rays — 
Bright, even as hright as those three mystic gems, 

The angels hore thee in thy childhood's daysC). 

4. 

There dwells the hird that to the farther west 

Bears the sweet message of the coming springC") ; 
June's hlushing roses paint his prophet hreast. 

And summer skies gleam from his azure wing. 
While winter prowls aroimd the neighhouring seas, 

The happy hird dwells in his cedar nest. 
Then flies away, and leaves his favourite trees 

Unto his hrother of the gracefrd creBt(^®). 

5. 
Birds that with us are clothed in modest hrown 

There wear a splendour words cannot express. 
The sweet-voiced thrush heareth a golden crown(™). 

And even the sparrow hoasts a scarlet dre88(*'). 
There partial Kature fondles and illumes 

The plainest offspring that her bosom bears; 
The golden robin flies on fiery plumes(®*). 

And the small wren a purple ruby wears("). 
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6. 

Birds, too, that, even in our sunniest honrs, 

Ne'er to this cloudy land one moment stray, 
Whose brilliant plumes, fleeting and fair as flowers, 

Come with theflowers, and with theflowersdecay("). 
The Indian bird, with hundred eyes, that throws 

From his blue neck the azure of the skies. 
And his pale brother of the northern snows. 

Bearing white plumes, mirrored with brilliant 
eyes(«*). 

7. 
Oft, in the sunny mornings, have I se^ 

Bright-yellow birds, of a rich lemon hue. 
Meeting in crowds upon the branches green, 

And sweetly singing all the morning through(*); 
And others, with their heads grayish and dark, 

Pressing their cinnamon cheeks to the old trees, 
And striking on the hard, rough, shrivelled bark. 

Like conscience on a bosom ill at ease(^). 

8. 

And diamond birds chirping their single notes, 

Now mid the trumpet-flower's deep blossoms seen, 
Now floating brightly on with fiery throats. 

Small-winged emeralds of golden green(*') ; 
And other larger birds with orange cheeks, 

A many-colour-painted chattering crowd, 
Prattling for ever with their curved beaks, 

And through the silent woods screaming aloud(^). 
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9. 

Colour and form may be conveyed in words, 

But words are weak to tell the heavenly strains 
That from the throats of these celestial birds 

Rang through the woods and o'er the echoing plains: 
There was the meadow-lark, with voice as sweet, 

But robed in richer raiment than our own(*); 
And as the moon smiled on his green retreat. 

The painted nightingale sang out alone^^). 

10. 
Words cannot echo music's winged note, 

One bird alone exhausts their utmost power ; 
'Tis that strange bird whose many-voiced throat 

Hocks all his brethren of the woodland bower — 
"To whom indeed the gift of tongues is given. 

The musical rich tongues that fill the grove, 
!N'ow like the lark dropping his notes from heaven, 

Now cooing the soft earth-notes of the dove(®*). 

11. 
Oft have I seen him, scorning all control. 

Winging his arrowy flight rapid and strong, 
As if in search of his evanisjied soul, 

Lost in the gushing ecstasy of song("); 
And as I wandered on, and upward gazed, 

Half lost in admiration, half in fear, 
I left the brothers wondering and amazed, 

Thinking that all the choir of heaven was near. 
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12. 

Was it a revelation or a dream? — 

That these bright birds as angels once did dwell 
In heaven with starry Lucifer supreme, 

Half sinned with him, and with him partly fell; 
That in this lesser paradise they stray, 

Float through its air, and glide its streams along, 
And that the strains they sing each happy day 

Eise up to God like mom and even song(^). 
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PAET VI. 
THE PROMISED LAND(«*). 



As on this world the young man tornB his eyes. 

When forced to try the dark sea of the grave, 
Thus did we gaze upon that Paradise, 

Fading, as we were borne across the wave. 
And, as a brighter world dawns by degrees 

Upon Eternity's serenest strand. 
Thus, having passed through dark and gloomy seas, 

At length we reached the long-sought Promised 
Land. 

2. 
The wind had died upon the ocean's breast, 

When, like a silvery vein through the dark ore, 
A smooth bright current, gliding to the west. 

Bore our light bark to that enchanted shore. 
It was a lovely plain — spacious and fair, 

And bless'd with all delights that earth can hold. 
Celestial odours filled the fragrant air 

That breathed around that green and pleasant wold. 
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There may not rage of frost, nor snow, nor rain, 

Injure the smallest and most delicate flower, 
Nor fall of hail wbimd the fair, healthM plain, 

Nor the warm weather, nor the winter's shower. 
That noble land is all with blossoms flowered. 

Shed by the summer breezes as they pass ; 
Less leaves than blossoms on the trees are showered, 

Andflowers grow thicker in the fields than gra88(^) . 

4. 

Nor hiUs, nor mountains, there stand high and steep, 

Nor stony cMs tower o'er the frightened waves. 
Nor hollow dells, where stagnant waters sleep. 

Nor hiUy risings, nor dark mountain caves ; 
Nothing deformed upon its bosom lies. 

Nor on its level breast rests aught unsmooth ; — 
A gi^n glad meadow under golden skies, 

Blooming for ever in perpetual youth. 

That glorious land stands higher o'er the sea, 

By twelve-fold fathom measure, than we deem 
The highest hills beneath the heavens to be. 

There the bower glitters, and the greenwoods gleam. 
All o'er that pleasant plain, calm and serene, 

The fruits ne'er fall, but, hung by God's own hand, 
Cling to the trees, that stand for ever green, 

Obedient to their Maker's first command. 
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6. 

Summer and winter are the woods the same, 

Hung with bright fruits and leaves that never &de ; 
Such will they be, beyond the reach of flame, 

TillHeaven^andEarth, andTime shaUhave decayed. 
Here might Idnna in her fond pursoit, 

As fiibled by the northern sea-bom men, 
Gather her golden and immortal froit. 

That brings their youth back to tlie gods again(^). 

7. 

Of old, when Gk)d, to pnnish sinful pride, 

Set round the deluged world the ocean flood. 
When all the earth lay 'neath the vengeM tide, 

This glorious land above the waters stood. 
Such shall it be at last, even as at first. 

Until the coming of the final doom. 
When the dark chambers — omen's death homes shall 
Dursc,— 

And man shall rise to judgment from the tomb. 

8. 
There there is never enmity, nor rage, 

Kor poisoned calumny, nor envy's breath, 
Nor shivering poverty, nor decrepid age, 

Nor loss of vigour, nor the narrow death, 
Nor idiot laughter, nor the tears men weep. 

Nor painfdl exile from one's native soil, 
Nor sin, nor pain, nor weariness, nor sleep, 

Nor lust of riches, nor the poor man's toil. 
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9. 

There never fEiils the rain-cloud as with us, 

Nor gapes the earth with the dry summer's thirst. 
But liquid streams, wondrously curious, 

Out of the ground with fresh fair bubblings burst. 
Sea-cold and bright the pleasant waters glide 

Over the soil, and through the shady bowers ; 
Flowers fling their coloured radiance o'er the tide, 

Andthe white streams tibeir crystals o'er theflowers. 

10. 

Such was the land for man's enjoyment made, 

When &om this troubled life his soul doth wend : 
Such was the land through which entranced we strayed. 

For fiftee^i days, nor reached its bound nor end. 
Onward we wandered in a blissful dream. 

Nor thought of food, nor needed earthly rest; 
Until, at length, we reached a mighty stream, 

Whose broad bright waves flowed from the east to 
west, 

11. 
We were about to cross its placid tide. 

When, lo ! an Angel on our vision broke. 
Clothed in white, upon the farther side 

He stood majestic, and thus sweetly spoke : 
" Father, return, thy mission now is o'er; 

God, who did call thee here, now bids thee go. 
Betum in peace unto thy native 

And tell the mighty secrets thou dost know. 
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12. 

" In after years, in God's own fitting time, 

This pleasant land again shall reappear ; 
And other men shall preach the tmths suhlime. 

To the benighted people dwelling here. 
But ere that hour this land shall all be made, 

Bor mortal man, a fitting, natural home, 
Then shall the giant mountain fiing its shade, 

And the strong rock stem the white torrent's foanu 

13. 

'' Seek thy own isle — Christ's newly-bought domain, 

Which Nature with an emerald pencil paints ; 
Such as it is, long, long shall it remain. 

The school of Truth, the college of the Saints, 
The student's bower, the hermit's calm retreat. 

The stranger's home, the hospitable hearth. 
The shrine to which shall wander pilgrim feet 

From all the neighbouring nations of the earth. 

14. 
*' But in the end upon that land shall fall 

A bitter scourge, a lasting flood of tears. 
When ruthless tyranny shall level all 

The pious trophies of its earlier years: 
Then shall this land pfove thy poor country's fiiend, 

And shine, a second Eden, in the west; 
Then shall this shore its Mendly arms extend. 

And clasp the outcast exile to its breast." 
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15. 
He ceased, and yanished from our dazzled sight, 

Whjle harps and sacred hymns rang sweetly o'er; 
For us again we winged our homeward flight 

O'er the great ocean to our natiye shore ; 
And, as a proof of God's protecting hand, 

And of the wondrous tidings that we hear. 
The fragrant per^mie of that heavenly land 

Clings to the very garments that we wear('^). 



ETHNA, TO CULL SWEET FLOWERS DIVINELY FAIR, 
TO SEEK FOR OEMS OF SUCH TRANSPAREXTT LIGHT 
AS WOULD NOT BE UNWORTHY TO UNITE 

ROUND THY FAIR BROW, AND THROUGH THY DARK BBOWN HAIR, 
I WOULD THAT I HAD WnTGS TO CI^AVE THE AIB, 
IN SEARCH OF SOME FAR REGION OF DELIGHT, 
THAT, BACK TO THEE FROM THAT ADYENTUBOUS FLIGHT, 
A GLORIOUS WREATH MY HAPPY HANDS MIGHT BEAR; 
SOON WOULD THE SWEETEST PERSL4N ROSE BE THINE — 
SOON WOULD THE GLORY OF GOLCONDA's MINE 
FLASH ON THY FOREHEAD, LIKE A STAR — AH ! ME, 
IN PLACE OF THESR, I BRING, WITH TREMBLING HAND, 
THESE FADING WILD FLOWERS FROM OUR NATIVE LAND — 
THESE SIMPLE PEBBLES FROM THE IRISH SEA ! 
1850. 
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The Poems contained in this Volume (except two) were first 
collected, with others, under the title of *' Ballads, Poems, and 
Lyrics, original and translated." Such of the original Poems as 
appeared to me to possess any general interest have been carefully 
revised, and are here republished. Some additional notes, and a 
new Pre€Bce to " The Voyage of St. Brendan," as well as the two 
Poems above referred to, are added. The translations are re- 
served to form a portion of a future publication, expressly intended 
for those who may be pursuing linguistic studies. 

SUMMERFIELD HoUSE, DaLKET, 

May 18, 1857. 
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NOTES. 



THE BELL-FOUNDER. 

The last three stanzas of the third part of this Poem contain almost 
aU of the well-known legend of the Bells of Limerick Cathedral 
that I have made nse of in its composition. For the remainder 
of the poem, the name, locality, and circumstances of the hero, and 
for every accessory of colour and characterization, I alone am re- 
sponsible. The particular version of the story which I had before 
ray mind when writing the Bell-Founder, was that brief, but very- 
pleasing one, which may be seen in the "Dublin Penny Journal," 
vol. i. p. 48. 

The Poem, as previously published, was prefaced by the three 
following stanzas, referring to a period of great depression, now 
happily passed by: — 

1. 

Efim ! thou desolate mother, the heart in thy bosom is sore, 
And wringing thy hands in despair, thou dost roam round the 

plague-stricken shore; 
Thy children are dying or flying, thy great ones are laid in the 

dust, 
And those who survive are divided, and those who control are 

unjust 
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Wilt thon blame me, dear mother, if, turning my eyes from sach 

horrors away, 
I look, through the night of our wretchedness, back to some bright 

vanished day, 
When, though sorrow, which ever is with us, was heavy and dark 

on the land, 
Hope twinkled and shone like a planet, and Faith like a sword in 

the hand? 

2. 

Oft has poverty gnawed at thy bosom, and furrowed thy matronly 

brow, 
But a famine of wisdom and courage thou never hast known until 

now; 
No blight like to this ever came^ though the Spring-tide and Sum- 
mer were cold. 
For the hands of thy young men are empty, and barren the heads 

of the old. 
No fruit from the past has been gathered, no seeds for the future 

are sown, 
But like children or idiots we live on the crumbs of the present 

alone. 
Then, moumfullest mother, forgive me, if it be — as it maybe — a 

crime 
To fly from the ruin around me, and dream of a happier time. 

8. 

Not now rings the song like a bugle 'mid the clashing and splin- 
tering of spears, 

Or the heart-pierdng keen of the mourner o'er the graves of green 
Erin of tears ; 

Not to strengthen the young arm of Freedom, nor to melt off old 
Slavery's chain. 

Bat to flow through the soul in its calmness, like a stream oV the 
breast of a plain. 
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Changing, though cabn be its cnrrent, from its source to its haven 

of rest, 
Flovnng on throngh &ir Italy's vineyards to the emerald fields of 

the West— 
A picture of life and its pleasures, its troubles, its cradle, and 

shroud, 
Now bright with the glow of the sunshine, now dark with the 

gloom of the dond. 

(I) Page 1. 
'Neath those hills. * 

The hills of Else. See Appendix to O'Daly's "History of the 
Geraldines," p. 130. 

(«) Pack 17. 

The bright Tir'na-n-offe. 
T& country of youth ; the Elysium of the Pagan Irish. 

(8) Page 18. 

Like to thy lakes and thy rivers^ thy sorrows must ever increase. 

" Camden seems to credit a tradition commonly believed in his 
time, of a gradual increase in the number and size of the lakes and 
rivers of Ireland." — Rees' Cyelopadia. 

(4) Page 25. 

Oonaghf with aU her bright nymphs^ had come down from tlie 
far fairy hill. 

The beautiful hill in Lower Ormond called Knoekshegowna, 
i. e., Oonagh's Hill, so called, it is said, from behig the fabled 
residence of Oonagh (or Una), the Fairy Queen of Spenser. One 
of the finest views of the Shannon is to be seen from this hill. 
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ALICE AND UNA. 



(») Page 42. 
GUnffartf^a coral strand. 
In the Bay of Glengariff; and towards the south-west parts of 
Bantry Bay, they dredge up large quantities of coral sand. — 
Smith's Cork^ voL L p. 286. 

(«) Pagb 46. 

But at length the hour drew nigher^ when hie heart should feel 
thatjire. 

The false rhyme in this line may be defended by the authority 
of Shelley, who gives a dissyllabic soimd to the word fire in his 
•• Ode to the Skylark**— 

" Higher stUl and M^A^r 

From the earth then sprlngest, 
Like a cload ofySre,** Ac. • 

It is a license, however, only excusable in poems like this one of 
the author's, where, from the superabundance of rhyme, the mere 
echo of one would, perhaps, have been sufficient. 

(6) Page 46. 

And her eyee emit afire. 

See last Note. 

(0 Page 64. 

The eagle homes of Malloe, 

" Wildly from Malloc the eagles are screaming.** — Callanan's * 
Govgane Barra. 

(9) Page 64. 

When he bounds, as bounds the MiaUoeh. 

Bliallocb, **the murmuring river** at Glengariff— Smith*s 0>rit. 
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(9) Page 64. 

As shines green Olashenghra. 

Glashenglora, a mountain torrent, which finds its way into the 
Atlantic Ocean through Glengarifi; in the west of the county of 
Cork. The name, literally translated, signifies " the noisy green 
water." — Barry's Songs of Ireland, p. 173. 

(»0) Pagk 66. 

The sides of SUeve-na-goil. 

The most remarkable and beautiful mountain at Glengaritf is 
the noble conical one whose ancient name was Sliabh-na-goil 
(" the mountain of the wild people"). 

(») Page 66. 

Beneath a rock which keepeih the entrance to the glen. 

There is a great square rock, literally resembling the descrip- 
tion in the text, which stands near the Glengariff entrance to the 
Pass of Ceim-an-eich. 



THE FORAY OF CON O'DONNELL. 

(12) Page 88. 

Along the hills of Donegal, 

The principal castle of the O'Donnells was at Donegal. The 
building, of which some portions still exist, was erected in the 
twelfth century. The banqueting-hall, which is the scene of the 
opening portion of this ballad, is still preserved, and commands 
some very beautiful views. 

(13) Page 83. 
Along the shores ofJnver Bay. 

A beautiful inlet, about six miles west of Donegal. 
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(M) Page 83. 
As itnooth and white Loeh Eask expands. 
Loch Eask is about two miles from Donegal. luglis describes 
it as being as pretty a lake, on a small scale, as can well be 
imagined. 

(15) Page 83. 
As jRosapennefs silvery sands. 

The sands of Rosapenna are described as being composed of 
*^ hills and dales, and undulating swells, smooth, solitary, and 
desolate, reflecting the sun from their polished surface,'* &c. 

(») Page 83. 

Clan Dalaigh of the golden shields. 

**Clan Dalaigh" is a name frequently given by Irish writers to 
the Clan O'Donnell. 

(") Page 83. 

The Fairy Gun, 

" The Fairy Gun" is an orifice in a cliff near Bundoran (four 
miles S. W. of Ballyshannon), into which the sea rushes with a 
noise like that of artillery, and from which mist, and a chanting 
sound, issue in stormy weather. 

(18) Page 83. 

With smoother roll the torrents /low 
Adotvn the rocks of Assaroe. 
The waterfall at Ballyshannon. 

(19) Page 84. 

The heir of Condi GoVxvtfCs line. 

The O'Donnells are descended from Gonal Golban, son of Niall 
of the Nine Hostages. 
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(") Page 85. 
OushendaU. 

Cashendall is very prettily situated on the* eastern coast of the 
county of Antrim. This, with all the territoiy known as the Glynnet 
(so called from the intersection of its surface by many rocky dells), 
from Glenarm to Ballycastle, was at ttus time in the possession 
of the Mac Donnells, a dan of Scotch descent. The principal 
castle of the Mac Donnells was at Glenarm. 

(21) Page 86. 
BoyiU Boek of Doune. 
The Rock of Donne, in EJlnuicrenan, where the O'Donnells 
were inaugurated. 

(") Page 88. 
Insi Gall. 
The Hebrides. 

(») Page 90. 

Carrtff-Sede. 

Carrick-a-rede (Carraig-a-£amhad) — the Rock in the Road — 

lies off the coast, between Ballycastle and Portrush ; a chasm 

sixty feet in breadth, and very deep, separates it from the coast. 

(«*) Page 90. 
The cataract of Hugh. 
The waterfall of Assai-oe, at Ballyshannon. 

(") Page 93. 
Sainted kinsman. 
St. Columba, who was an O'Dcnnell. 
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(K) Page 95. 
Wild whirring gmmeU pierce the sails 
Of barks that sweep by ArrarCs shore. 

** This bird (the gannet) flies through the ship's sails, piercing 
them with his beak."— O'FUberty's H^Iar Qmnaught, p. 12, 
published by the Irish Archnological Society. 

(«7) Page 96. 
JEvir. 
She was the wife of Oisln the bard, who is said to hare lived 
and sung for some time at Cnshendall,.aiid to have been buried 
at Donegal. 

(») Page 99. 

When Chugh-iStookar^s mystic rock 
The wail of drowning men doth mock! 

The Rock of Cbugh-i-Stookan lies on the shore between Gle- 
narm and Cnahendall ; it has some resemblance to a gigantic 
human figure — ** The winds' whistle through its crevices like the 
wailing of mariners in distress.** — Hall's /re/aiuf, vol. iiL p. 133. 

(«») Page 100. 
When sailing through the Gray Marls Path. 
Casan an fir Leith ia a deep and remarkable chasm dividing the 
Promontory of Fairhead (or Benmore) in two. 



THE VALE OF SHANGAXAGH. 
(»«) Page 111. 
From the waves of the west to the eliffs of Ben Edar. 
Ben Edar is the Irish name of the Hill of Howth. 
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(SI) Page 111. 
Th/R taU " Golden Speanf* o*er the motmtains are ehining. 
. The Sugar Lc»af Moantains, Co. Wicklow, /iccording to some an- 
tiquaries, were called in Irish, " The Golden Speare," 



KATE OF KENMARE. 

(32) Page 119. 
The foot of the fairy, though lighteome and airy. 

Can stamp on the hard rock the shape it doth wear. 
Art eannot trace it, nor ayes efface it, 

And such are thy glances, sweet Kate of Kenmare! 

Id the vicinity of Kenmare is a Rock called The Fairy Roek^ on 
which the marks of several feet are deeply impressed. The river 
Ronghty, properly Rnachtach, mentioned in this ballad, discharges 
itself at the head of the great river or bay of Kenmare. 

(»») Page 120. 

In lonely Zouffh Quinlan, in summer's soft hours, 
Fair islands are floating that move with the tide. 

Which, sterile at first, are soon covered with flowers, 
And thus o*er the bright waters fairy-like glide. 

Dr. Smith, in his "History of Kerry," says: "Near this place is 
a considerable fresh-water lake, called Lough Quinlan, iii which 
are some small floating islands, much admired by the country 
people. These islands swim from side to side of the lake, and 
are usually composed at first of a long kind of grass, which, 
being blown off the adjacent grounds about the middle of Septem- 
ber, and floating about, collect sUme and other stuff, and so yearly 
increase till they come to have grass and other vegetables grown 
upon them.*' 
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ADVANCE! 

(W) Pagb 133. 

And thou remain a darksome Ajalon, 

*'MoYe not, Sun, towards Gabaon, nor thou, Moon, 
toward the Valley of Ajalon." — Jowe^ ix. 12. 



ROME AT THE EPIPHANY. 

(M) Page 162. 

TyreonnelFt Lord^ Tirowen's Earl^ and thine, 
Whose troubled heart now rests in Agathe^s lone shrine. 

To those who have cared to follow the train of thought pursued 
in thifl Poem, these allusiouB are intelligible enough. Along with 
the historic personages referred to in the text, whose ashes are 
preserved in the church of Saf^ Retro in Montorio, may be added 
the name of one so painfully interesting to all lovers of poetry 
and art, — Beatrice Cenci. Upon the stone which covered her 
remains was inscribed the single word, Orate, 



THE VOYAGE OF ST. BRENDAN. 

(36) Page 175. 

Ita! 

The following curious account of St. Ita is to be found in Col- 
gan's "Acta Sanctorum:" — 

" St. Ita was of the princely family of the Desii, or Nandesi, 
in the now county of Waterford. By the divine command she 
established the convent of Cluain-CredAuil, in that portion of 
Hy-Conaill which constitutes the present barony of Connello, 
in the county of Limerick. When Brendan was a mere infant, he 
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was placed under her care, and remained with her flye years, 
after which period he was led away by Bishop Ercus, in order to 
receive from him the more solid instruction necessary for his 
adrancing years. Brendan retained always the greatest respect 
and affection for his foster-mother ; and he is represented, after 
his seven years' voyage, amusing St. Ita with an account of his 
adventures in the ocean. He, however, was not the only person 
reared by the benevolent abbess of Cluain-CredhuU; her own 
nephew, Pulcherias, had also this enviable advantage. The 
manner of his birth, as described in Colgan, is so curious, that it 
is worth transcribing. His father's name was Beoanus; he was 
a skilfiil artificer, and of an honourable family in Connanght ; 
but, being compelled to fly into exile, he came into the neighbour^ 
hood of St. Ita. She, hearing of his professional skill, and being 
anxious to make some addition to the buildings of her convent, 
requested him to undertake the work. He consented, on the con- 
ditions of receiving Nessa, the sister of the saint, as his wife, and 
also some land on which to settle. St. Ita acquiesced in the 
proposition, and gave him her sister Nessa to wife; and he, with 
great assiduity, applied himself to erect the buildings in the mo- 
nastery of the saint. It happened, after a time, that in battle, 
whither he had followed a certain chieftain, Beoanus was killed; 
and his head, being cut off, was carried away a great distance. 
St. Ita was, of course, very much grieved at this occurrence, 
particularly as she had promised her brother-in-law that he would 
have a sod, which promise was unfulfilled, as his wife had been 
sterile up to this time. St. Ita went to the field of battle, and 
found the mutilated body of Beoanus, but, of course, without the 
head. She, however, prayed that it might be shown to her, and 
the head, through the divine power, flew through the air, and 
stopped where the body lay before her; and the Lord, at the en- 
treaty of his handmaid, made the head adhere to the body as 
perfectly as if it had never been cut off, except that a slight 
mark of the wound remained ; and the space of one hour having 
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paned, he nee alive, nlvting the eervant of the Lord, and ra- 
tnrniiig thanks to God. After the retara of Beoanua, his wife 
coBceived, and she brought forth a son, as St. Ita had promised. 
lUs son was Pnlcherius, and he remafaied with the sahit until 
he readied his twentieth jrear.— Colgan's Jeto StMstorum, 
p. 68. ' 

(») Pagb 179. 

ffjf'Brofaiif or the Enchanted Island, which was supposed to 
be viaible from the western coast of Ireland every seven years. 
The ballad of Gerald Griffin, and the fireqnent allosion to this 
BQ^ect in works recently published, render it unnecessary to give 
KOj znore particular description of it in this place. Among the 
several modes of disenchanting this island, and others subject to 
similar eccentric disappearances, resorted to by our ancestors, 
that of fire seems to have been the one most frequently attempted, 
and the only one which was attended with any success ; as not 
only was the isli^id of Innisbofin, off the coast of Cionnemara, 
fixed in its present position by means of a few sparks of lighted ^ 
turf &llii^ upon it, but the still more celebrated Ey-Broiail 
itaelf seems to have met with the same disaster, if we are to cre- 
dit a very matter-of-fiact and drcumstantial account, which may 
be aeen in Hardiman^s *^ Irish Minstrelsy,** vol. i. p. 369. Shoot- 
ing a fiery arrow was one of the means resorted to for bringing the 
disenchanting element into connexion with Hy-Brasail ; it was 
certainly the most elegant method, if not the most successful. 

(») Pa4^e IftO. 
Ara of the Sdmta. 
" From the number of holy men and women formerly inhabiting 
Arran, it received the name of J.r<i-fia-»aomA, or 'Ara of the 
Saints.' "—Colgan, Acta Sanctorum^ p. 710, n. 18. 
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(») Pagb ^80. 

" St Enda, or Endeua, wm the firet abbot of Arran ; it was in 
the year 540, according to Colgan, that Brendan paid him the 
visit described in the text**.^/M.» p. 714. 

(40) Page 180. 
The Old Sea. 
*< The Atlantic was anciently called Shan-arragh^ or the Old 
Setu"—'Sketche» in Errit and J^ramfyj p. 51. 

(«) Pagk 180. 
The MUl of Miraclst. 
It is not mentioned froai what place Briodan proceeded on this 
visit to Arran. It is extremely probable ^t it was from Ard> 
fert, five miles north-west d Tralee, where he had before this 
period established a monastery, and where a portion of his church 
(one of the most beantifol ruins in Kerry) still remains to this 
day. According to Sir. James Ware (yoL L p. 518), Ardfert sig- 
nifies '* a wonderful place on an eminence," or, as some interpret 
it, " The HiH of BIkacles." 

(«) Page 180. 
The 8haUow scmdy Leigh. 
Tralee was anciently written Traleighy i. e. *Hhe strand of the 
river Leigh," which is ^ small stream that empties itself at the 
bottom of Tralee Bay. 

(«) Page 180. 
The Samphire IsUe. 
Islands in the Bay of Tralee. 
q2 
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(**) Page 180. 
Fmor Sound. 
Between Fenit Island and the mainland. 

(«) Paob 180. 
The pleasant strand, 
" The strand of Ballyheigh ia, in fine weather, a very pleasant 
ride."— Smlth*8 Kerryy p. 208. 

(^) Page 180. 

Thetaaaif 
Wh$non the pale rose amethysts are found. 

The Amethyst 01i£b, near Eeny Head. Very fine amethysts 
have been foimd among these difis. Smith describes their colours 
as bdng of various degrees and shades of purple : some approach 
to a yiolet, and others to a pale rose-colour. — ^p. 405. 

(*7) Page 180. 

Mof/ferta's roeky point 

Kerry Head, or Cape Lane, terminates the soathem extremit 
of the barony of Moyferta, now called Moyarta, in the county of 
Clare. 

(«) Page 180. 

WTtote troubled waves break der the city lost, 
Chafed by the marble turrets that they hide, 

'* It is said that the mouth of the Shannon is the site of a lost 
city, and that its towers, and spires, and turrets, acting as breakers 
against the tide-water, occasion the roughness of this part of the 
estuary." — Hall's Ireland, voL iii. p. 486. For a story founded on 
this legend, see Part TV. of the '* Voyage of St Brendan," p. 190. 
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(«) Papb 181. 
Ibriekan's hUlSf tnoory and tamS, 
The barony of Ibrickan, in the county of Clare. 

(fio) Pagjb 181. 

Lmiteaoraeh's cave$j ao wild and dark, 

finniskmy Island, half a mUe from the shore. There are 
some curious natural caves here. 

(51) Page 181. 
The whiU'faced otter came. 
The white-fiiced otter, called by the Irish Do&Aor-cAn, is occa- 
sionally seen off the western coast of Connanght. Martin, in his 
** Description of the Western Isles," says that " seamen ascribe great 
virtue to its skin ; for they say that it is fortunate in battle, and 
that victory is always on its side." — p. 159. 

(«) Pagb 181. 
Th$ soaring gannet 

" Here the gannet soars high into the sky, to espy his prey in 
the sea under him," &c.— O'Flaherty's Wlut Connaught, p. 12. 

(«) Pagb 181. 

The proud bird that flics but oV the sea. 

" Birds found in the high clifis and rocks of Arran, which n^ever 
fly but over the sea." — Ibid.^ p. 13. 

(fi*) Page 181. 

The girrinna passed 
Upon the branch of some life-gining tree. 

'* Here is the bird engendered by the sea, out of timber long 
lying in the sea. Some call them clakes and soland geese, some 
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puiEns, and others bernades, because they resemble them. - We 
call them ^imim.''— O'Flaberty's IFnt Comuniffht, p. 13. The 
Irish name is eadan girinna, 

(») Pagb 181. 

The name ofUeased Ooemhan, who doth show 
FiUf unto the Uorm-toiaed aemnatf 9 praters. 
" Samt Coemhan (Kevin) was brother to the celebraied Sidnt 
Kevin, of Glendalongh. The third island of Arran, Innisoirthir, 
or the Eastern Isle, was also called Ara-Coemhan, in his honom-. 
Hardiman says that he is the most famous of the saints of Arran, 
and that he is believed to h«ve often abated storms, after having 
been pioudy inroked."— iVblet to 0*Flaherty's West Ctmna^ht, 
p. 87. 

(M) Pagb 181. 

BetUneh-na^fMrbat^s tnaehkimi Souiid. 

" Between the middle and the eastern isle is Badaeh-net-fear- 
bacy or the * Fool Sound.' ""^Notet to OFUthtrty'M Weti Connaught, 
p. 92. 

(W) PAOIB 181. 

St, Kennerft ttOi. 

This is a beautiful spring in the middle isl^, dedicated to St. 
Kennerg, who, according to tradition, was daughter to a king of 
Leinster. " Her well," sayS O'Flaherty, "is there in a rock, an 
never becomes drie.**-~p. 86. The citadel alluded to is Zhm- 
Cimehobhir. It rivals Dwi-JSHpue, situated in the greftt island,'^ 
both in masonry and eztent.^-iUcij p. 77. 

(») Pagb 181. 
Bmn^Aite's roehy height. 
^'^ Beidach-na-haite (now called Gregory's Sound) takes its 
name from Binn-Aitd, an elevated part of the great island." — 
Ibid., Note, p. 92. 
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(») Page 182. 
l%at marhU-eovered land. 
The surface of Arran U covered over with large flat slabs of 
stone. Hardiman says that the **liarl>le Islands** would not be a 
bad name for the Arran Isles generally. 

(«) Page 182. 

Sow his own sister, standing by the side 
Of the great sea, which bore no human hark. 
Spread her light doak upon the conscious tide^ 
And sailed thereon securely as an ark. 

" This sister was St. Fanchea, who, going with three female 
companions to visit her brother Enda, who was then in Rome, ' 
came to the seaside ; and, not finding a vessel to cany them orer, 
spread her doak upoii the sea, and passed over upon it to the 
desired port of Britain. During the voyage, the hem of the cloak 
sank a little beneath the wavea, in conseqnence of one of her 
companions having brought a brazen vessel with her from the 
convent, contrary to the expressed command of the saint Upon ~ 
her throwing it from her into the sea, the sinking hem rose up 
on a level with the rest of the cloak.** — Colgan's Acta Sanctorum, 
p. 2. 

(M) Page 182. 

And how Seothinus walked upon the waves, 
Which seemed -to him the meadoufs verdant sod. 

" St. Seothinus, by fasting and other penitential observances, 
had so purified his body, that he had the privilege of talking upon 
the sea with dry feet, tod going upbn it whither he pleased, 
without tising any ship ot vessel whatsoever. In his Life it is 
mentioned that, upon One oocasion, while he was thus walking 
over to Britain, a ship approached him, in whfeh was the Bishop 
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St, Barra, who, beholding the man of God Scothinus, and recog- 
nifling him, inquired wherefore he walked upon the sea? Scothi- 
nufl replied, that it was a flowery field on which he walked, and, 
immediately extending his hand to the water, he placked from 
the middle of the ocean a handful of rosy flowers, which, as a proof 
of his assertion, he flmig into the bosom of the blessed bishop. 
The bishop, on the other hand, to prove that he was justified in 
making such an inquiry, drew a fish from the sea and threw it 
to St. Scothinns, and each, magnifying God for his miracles, 
went on his separate way." — Colgan's Acta Sanetortan^ p. 10, 
chaps. V. vi. 

(82) Page 182. 

To teaeh the if^idehfrom Coreomroe, 

« niifl bland (Ara-mhor) was inhabited by infidels out of Cor- 
comroe, the next adjacent country in the county of Clare, when 
St. Enna (Enda) got it by the donation of Engns, King of Mun- 
stcr, anno Christi drciter 480.**— O'Flaherty's Wat Oonnaught, 
p. 79. These " infidels** were headed by a chief, Corbanus, about 
whom the following curious story is told by Colgan. Beihg in 
possession of Arran previous to the arrival of St. Endan, he 
surrendered it to him with very bad grace, and was not perfectly 
convinced of his right to the island until after the occurrence of 
the following miracle. For, wishing to test how far St Enda 
was protected by the celestial powers, he prepared a large barrel, 
which he filled with corn-seed, and, leaving it on the shore of the 
mainland, he said to himself * If Enda be a favourite of heaven, 
this com, which he so much requires, will be carried over to him 
in a miraculous manner.* Wonderful to relate, the event occurred 
precisely as he anticipated, for the angels of God, taking the bar- 
rel, drew it through the sea, and the track of the barrel still 
remains in perpetual serenity amid the turbulence of the surround- 
ing water.** — Ibid., chap. xvL p. 770. 
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(«) Page 182. 

Upon thejloating breast of the hard roek, 
Which lay upon the glistening sands below, 

'* When St Enda obtained the grant of Arran from his brother- 
in-law, Engns Mac Natfraich, for the purpose of erecting a mo- 
nastery thereon, he proceeded, with his disciples, to the sea-shore, 
in order to pass over to Arran. There being no vessel at that 
place, and the saint not wishing to lose time, he ordered eight of 
his monks to raise a great stone, which lay npon the shore, and 
to place it in the water, and, a favourable breeze springing up, 
they were wafted over the sea, on this stone, in perfect safety, to 
Arran.** — Acta Sanctorum, chap. ziv. p. 707. 



(«*) Paqb 183. 

When blessed Kieran went to Clon-fnae-nois, 
To found the saered churches by the stream — 

How he did weep to see the Angels flee 
Away from Arran as a place accursed; 

And men tear up the island-shading tree 
Out of the soil from which it sprung at first. 

"When St. ELieran, with many pious followers, was about 
leaving Arran, to found the monastery of Clonmacnoise, upon the 
Shannon, St Enda had many visions, in one of which he saw all 
the angels, who had hitherto been the guardians of that island, 
departing firom it in a great crowd. In another, he saw a mighty 
tree growing in the midM of Arran, with its branches extending 
all round to the sea, and many men came, and dug up the tree 
by the roots, and it was borne with them throngh the air, and 
replanted by the banks of the river Shannon, where it grew to 
a still larger size.'' — Ibid,, chap, xxviii. p. 710. According to 
Ussher, St Kieran left Arran in the year 638. 
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(M) Page 188. 

The burning lake of Lasaarm* 

"There is some vnoommoikly fine {Mstnre-lsnd aboikt Moylotigfa, 
and near it is a lake, called Loogh Laasane, or the illuminated 
lake. This was celebrated as a place of religious rite, even in 
the time of Paganism ; and its waters are said, everjr seventy 
years, to possess this luminous quality in excess ; and then the 
people bring their children and cattle to be washed in its phos- 
phoric waters, and they are comndered to have no chance of dying 
that year." — CsBsar Otway's Tour in ConnaugMy p. 168. Loogh 
Lurgan was the ancient name ot Cralway Bay. 

(«) pACiis 188. 

Andy M I passed Mae Dartre aaered Isle, 

Thriee bowed my mast, and thrice let down my sail. 

This is the island formerly called Cruach Mhie Dara, literally, 
the stack, or rick (from its appearance in the ocean) of Mac Dara, 
who is the patron saint of Moyrus parish. ** The boats that pass 
between Mason-head and this island,** says 0*Flaherfy-, **have a 
costome to bow down their sails three times, in reverence to the 
saint.** — DeseriptioH ofH-Iar Connavght, p. 99. 

(«) Pagb 183. 

Westward o/Arran, as I sailed away, 

I saw the fairest sight eye egn behold, — 
Socks whichf illumined by the morning's ray, 

Seemed like a glorious eity built of gold. 
Men moved along each sunny shining street^ 

Fires seemed to blaze, and curling smoke to rise. 
When lo! the eity vanished, and a fleet, 

With snowy sails, ross on my ravished eyes. 
These ate the Bkird Bocks, which are thus beantifolly described 
by O'Flaherty : " There is, Westward of Arrim, In sight ef the 
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next continent of Balynahynaj- barony* Skerde, a ^nld ialand of 
huge rocks, the receptacle of a deal of seals thereon yearly slaugh- 
tered. These rocks sometimes appear to be a great city far off, 
fall of hoDses, castles, towers, and chimneys : sometimes full of 
blazing flames, smoak, and people running to and fro. Another 
day yon would see nothing but a number of ships, with their sails 
and riggings: then so many great staked or reeks of com and turf ; 
and this not only on a fair sun-shining day, whereby it might be 
thought the reflections of the sun-beams, or the Vapours arising 
tlbout it, had been the eause, but also on dark and dondy days 
happemng. There is another like number of roeks called Carrig- 
meacan, on the sane coast, whereon the like apparitions are 
seen. But the enchanted island of O'Brasdl is not always visible, 
as those roeks are, nor these rockd hare ahrayi those appari- 
tions.**-^ H-Jnf Ctmnamght, p» 69. 

(w) Page lU. 
The wickir boat, with ox-thina covered o*er. 

The Ttss^ in which Brendan to<dc his wonderfhl voyage was 
made of wattles, over which were ox-skins, stretched, and made 
waterproof with pitch and tallow. Boats of a similar construction 
are used to this day among the isltods of West Connaught. 

(«») Page 185. 
Hie hill that bears my humble name. 
Brandon mil. 

(70) Page 186. 

And the proud top of the mqjestie hill 
Shone in the assure air — serene and bright. 

Smith, in his "History of Kerry," says : — **It is a certain token 
of fine weather when its top is visible.** — p. 194. 
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PO Paqb 188. 
When the dark term of Mortal life arrives. 

The three preceding stanzas are a paraphrase of the beautiful 
hymn of the Catholic Chnroh, "Ave, Maris Stella.*' 

(72) Pagb 190. 
The buried eity, 

" The month of the Shannon is grand, almost beyond concep> 
tion. Its inhabitants point to a part of the river, within the head- 
lands, over which the tides rosh with extraordinary rapidity and 
violence. They say it is the site of a lost city, long boned 
beneath the waves ; and that its towers, and spires, and turrets, 
acting as breakers agamst the tide-water, occasion the roughness 
of this part of the estuary. The whole city becomes visible on 
every seventh year, and has been often seen by the fishermen 
sailing over it ; but the sight bodes ill-luck, for within a month 
after the ill-fated sailor is a corpse. The time of its appearance 
is also rendered further disastrous by the loss of some boat or 
vessel, of which, or its crew, no vestige Is ever to be found." — 
Hall*s Ireland^ vol. iii. p. 486. 

(73) Paqb 190. 

The isle where good Senanus dwells, 
Inniscattery Island. 

(74) Pagb 194. 
Arran's blessed shore. 

See note ^^ p. 226. 

(75) Pagb 194. 

Like good Seothinus, had he reached his hand. 
See note «, p. 281. 
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(76) Pagb 201. ' 
The angeh bore thee in thy ehUdhootTa daye. 
" Upon a certain occasion, when St. Ito was sleeping, she saw 
an angel approach her, and present her with three predoas stones, 
at which she wondered exceedingly, until informed by the angel 
that the three predons stones were types of the blessed Trinity, 
by whom she would be always visited and protected." — Life of 
St. Ita, in Colgan, p. 66. 

(TT) Page 201. 
There dwells the bird that to the farther tvest 
Bears the sweet message of the coming spring. 

The Blue Bird (Le rouge gorge bleu de Buffim.) " The pleas- 
ing manners and sociable disposition of this little bird entitle him 
to particular notice. As one of the first messengers of the spring, 
bringing the charming tidings to our very doors, he bears his own 
recommendation along with him, and meets with a hearty welcome 
from evexybody." — Wilson and Bonaparte's American Ornitho- 
logy, YoL i. pp. 56, 57. His favourite haunts are the cedar trees 
of the Bermudas. 

(78) Pagb 201. 

While winter prowls around the neighbouring seas. 
The happy bird dwells in his cedar nest, 
' Thm flies away and leaves his favourite trees 
Unto his brother of the graceful crest. 

The Cedar Bird. "This bird wears a crest on the head, which, 
when erected, gives it a gay and elegant appearance." — /Md, vol. L 
p. 109. 

(79) Page 201. 

The sweet-voiced thrush beareth a golden crown. 
The Golden-crowned Thrush. ^^Sciurus Avrocapillus.'" — Ibid.^ 
vol. i. p. 238. 
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(w) Paob 201. 

The sparrow hoatU a scarlet dreae. 

The Scarlet Tanagar. — **Seeii among the green leaves, with 
the light fiUling strongly on hia plamage, he really appears beaa> 
tiful"-^in^<m and BonaporUy vol 1. p. 194. " Mr. Edwards 
calls it the Scarlet Sparrow,'* -^Ibid,, p. 196. 

(81) Pagb 201. 

The ^oldom robmjiiee am Jkr^f plumes. 

The Baltimore Oriole. — " It has a yariety of names, among 
which are, * the golden robin,' and 'the fire Mrd ;* Die latter from 
the blight orange of its plumes, shining through the green leaves, 
like a fbuh of fire."— iHd, yo!. i. p. 16. 

(M) Page 201. 

The smaU wren a purple ruby wears. 

The Buby-crowned Wren. — ** This little bird visits us early in 
the spring, from the south, and is generally found among the 
maple blossoms about the begfaming of April.**— i6u2., voL i. 

p. 831. 

(83) Paqb 202. 

JBirds, toOy thaty even in our sunmest hours,, 
Ntfer to this cloudy land one moment stray. 

Whose briUiant plumes, fleeting and fair as flowers, 
Come with the flowers, and with the flowers decay. 

Peacocks. — " Their brilliant plumes, whidi surpass in beauty 
the ftirest flowers, wither Eke tiiem, and CsU with each suoeeed- 
ing year." — Buffon, 
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(M) Paob 802. 

T%e Indian Hrd, with kundrtd eyta, that throws 

Fnun his Hue neek the azure of the skies j 
And his pale brother of the northern snows. 

Bearing white plumes, mirrored with brilliant eyes. 

The White Peacock of Sweden — '* Although the plunutge of 
the white peacock b altogether of this colour, the long plumes of 
the train do jet retain, at their extremities, some vestiges of the 
brilliant mirrors peculiar to the spedes." — Cumer. These are the 
only birds not strietly American that I have mtrodooed into this 
description. 

(«») Paob 208. 
(>ftf in the sunny mornings, have I seen 

Briffht-yellow birds, of a rich lemon hue, 
Meeting in crowds upon the branches green, 

And sweetly singing aU the morning throtsgh. 

The Te^low Bird, or Goldfinch ; its colour is of a rich lemon 
shade. *' On their first arrival in Pennsylvania, in February, and 
until early in April, they frequently assemble in great numbers 
on the same tree, and bask and ^reas themselves in the morning 
sun, singing in concert for half an hour together ; the confased 
mingling of their notes forming a kind of harmony not at all un> 
pleasant."— JftZion and Bonaparte, voL i. p. 12. 

(8B) Paob 202. 

And others, with their heads grayish and dark. 

Pressing their cinnamon cheeks to the old trees. 
And striking on the hard, rough, shrweUed bark, 
Like eonsdenee on a bosom HI at ease. 
The Gold-winged Woodpecker. — " His back and wings are of a 
dark aihber colour ; upper part of the head an iron gray ; eheeks, 
and part surrounding the eyes, of a fine cinnamon colour. The sa- 
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gftdtv of this bird in diBcovering, under a sonnd bark, a hollow limb 
or trunk of a tree, is truly surprising." — fFilton and Bonaparte^ 
voL L p. 45. 

(87) Page 202. 

And diamond birds chirping their tingle notes. 
Now 'mid the trwnpet-floiver* s deep bloeaom seen, 

Now floating brightly on withflery throats, 
Small-winged emeralds of golden green. 

Humming Birds. " The Jewels of Ornithology"—" Least of the 
winged vagrants of the sky." Wilson describes this interesting 
bird in the following manner: — *'The Humming Bird is extremely 
fond of tabular flowers, and I have often stopped with pleasure to 
observe his manoeuvres among the blossoms of the trumpet-flower. 
When arrived before a thicket of those that are full blown, he 
poises or suspends himself on wing for the space of two or three 
seconds, so steadily, that his wings become invisible, or only like 
a mist, and you can plainly distinguish the pupil of his eye look- 
ing round with great quickness and circumspection. The glossy 
golden green of his back, and the fur of his throat dazzling in the 
smi, form altogether a most interesting appearance." — Ibid.y p. 
179. His only note is a single chirp, not louder than that of a 
small cricket or grasshopper. 

(88) Page 202. 

And other larger birds with orange cheeks, 
A many-colour-painted chattering crowd, 

FtatUingfor ever with their curved beaks, 
And through the silent woods screaming aloud. 

The Garolma Parrot. — '^Out of 168 kinds of parrots enu- 
merated by Europeans, this is the only species which may be 
considered a native of the territory of the United States." — Ibid., 
vol i. p. 387. 
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(«9) PAfeE 203. 

There was the meadoW'lark, with voice as sweety 
But robed in richer raiment than our own. 

**■ The Meadow-]ark, thoagh inferior in song to his European 
namesake, is superior to him in the richness of his plumage." — 
Wihon and Bonaparte^ vol. i. p. 318. 

(90) Page 203. 

And as the moon smiled on his green retreat^ 
The painted nightingale sang out alone. 

" The Cardinal Grosbeak, or Bed Bird, sometimes called the 
Virginian Nightingale." — Ibid.^ vol. i. p. 191. 

(91) Page 203. 

Words cannot echo musufs winged note, 

One bird dUme exhausts their uttpost power; 
' Tis that strange bir^ whose many-voicid throat 

Mocks all his brethren of the woodland bower — 
To whom indeed the gift of tongues is given. 

The musical rich tongues thatJUl the grove, 
Now like the lark dropping his notes from heaven, 

Now cooing the soft earth-notes of the dove. 

The Mocking Bird (^Tardus polyglottus). — "His voice is full, 
strong, and mu^cal, and capable of almost every modulation, 
from the clear, mellow tones of the wood-thrush to the savage 
scream of the eagle." — Ibid., vol. i p. 1 68. " So perfect are his imi- 
tations, that he many times deceives the sportsman, and sends him 
in search of birds that are not within miles of him, but whose 
notes he exactly imitates. Even birds themselves are often im- 
posed on by this admirable mimic, and are decoyed by the fanci- 
ful calls of their mates, or dive with precipitation into the depths 
of thickets, at the scream of what they suppose to be the sparrow- 
hawk."~iJtU, vol. i. p. 169. 
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(«) Paok 203. 

Oft fume I seen him, teoming aU eontrol, 

Winging his wrrcwy fight rapid and strong. 
As if in search of his evanished soul. 
Lost in the gushing ecstaey of song. 
HU expanded wings and tail glistening with whitOi and the 
buoyant gaiety of his action, arrest the eye, and his song most 
irresistibly does the ear, as he sweeps round with enthusias- 
tic ecstaey. He mounts and descends as liis song swells or dies 
away ; and, as Mr. Bartram has beautifully expressed it, *' He 
bounds aloft with the celerity of an arrow, as if to recover or recall 
his very soul, expired in the last elevated strain." — ToL i 
p. 169. 

(w) Page 204. 

Was it a revelation or a dreamf — 

That these bright birds as angels once did dwell 
In heaven with starry Lucifer supreme, 

Half sinned with him, and with him partly fell; 
That in this lesser paradise they stray. 

Float through its air, and glide its streams along. 
And that the strains they sing each happy day 

Mise up to Chd like mom and even song, 

"• Soon after, as God would, they saw a fair island, full of flow- 
ers, herbs and trees, whereof they thanked God of his good grace ; 
and anon they went on land, and when they had gone long in 
this, they found a foil fayre well, and thereby stood a fair tree 
fall of boughs, and on every bough sat a fayre bird, and they sat 
so thick on the tree, that uneath any leaf of the tree might be 
seen. The number of them was so great, and they sung so mer- 
rilie, that it was an heavenlike noise to hear. Whereupon S. 
Brandon kneeled down on his knees and wept for joy, and made 
his praises devoutlie to our Lord God, to know what these birds 
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meant And tlien anon one of the birds flew from the tree to S. 
Brandon, and he with the flickering of his wings made a fall 
merrie noise like a fiddle, that him seemed he never heard so joy- 
ful a mdodie. And then St Brandon commanded the fonle to tell 
him the canse why they sat so thick on the tree and sang so mer- 
rilie. And then the foole said, Sometime we were angels in 
heaven, bnt when our master, Lncifer, fell down into hell for his 
high pride, and we fell with him for our offences, some higher and 
some lower, after the quality of the trespass. And because our 
trespasse is but little, therefore our Lord hath sent us here, ont 
of an paine, in full great joy and mirthe, after his pleasing, here 
to serve him on this tree in the best manner we can. The Son- 
dale is a dale of rest from all worldly occupation, and therefore 
that dale all we be made as white as any snow, fbr to praise our 
lorde in the best wise we may. And then all the birds began to 
sing even song so merilie, that it was an heavenlie noise to hear ; 
and after snpper Saint Brandon and his fellows went to bed and 
slept well. And in the mom they arose by times, and then these 
foules began mattyns, prime, and hours, and all such service as 
Christian men used to shig; and St Brandon, with his fellows, 
abode there seven weeks, until Trinity Sunday was passed.*' — TAe 
'' Lyfe of &, Brandon" in the Golden Legend, Published by 
Wynkyn de Worde. 1483. FoL 357. 

(w) Page 205. 
The Promised Land. 
The earlier stanzas of this description of Paradise are princi- 
pally founded upon the Anglo-Saxon version of the Latin poem, 
"De Phenice," ascribed to Lactantius, a literal translation of 
which is given in Wright's Essay on " St. Patrick's Purgatory," 
p. 186. " This poem," says Mr. Wright, " is as old as the earlier 
part of the eleventh century, and probably more ancient." 
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(9«) Page 206. 

Flotpers graw thicker in thejielda than grass. 

** NuUam herbam vidimus sine floribus et arborem nuUam sine 
fructibus; etlapides illitis pretiosae gemmae sant/' — Co]gan*s Ada 
Sanetorumy p. 721. 

(96) Page 207. 

Here might Iduna in her fond pu/rsuit. 

As fabled by the northern sea-bom men, 
Gather her golden and immortal fruit 

That brings their youth bach to the gods again. 
"In the Scandinavian mythology Bragi presided over elo- 
quence and poetry. His -wife, named Idona, had the care of 
certain apples, which the gods tasted when they found themselves 
grow old, and which had the power of instantly restoring tbeni 
to youth." — Mallett^s Northern Antiquitiesj p. 95. 

(97) Page 210. 

I7ie fragrant perjume of that heavenly land 
Clings to the very garments that we wear. 
" Nonne cognosdtb in odore vestimentorum nostrorum, quod 
in Paradiso Domini fuimus ?"—Colgan'8i4 c/a Sanctorum, p. 722. 
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UNDER6LIMPSES. 



THE AEEAYING OF MAY. 



1. 
The blue-eyed maidens of the sea 
With tremhling haste approach the lee, 
So small and smooth, they seem to be 
Not waves, but children of the waves ; 
And as each linked circle laves 
The crescent marge of creek and bay, 
Their mingled voices all repeat— 

lovely May ! O long'd-for May ! 
We come to bathe thy snow-white feet. 

B 
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2. 

We bring ihee treasures rich and rare, 
White pearls to deck thy golden hair. 
And coral-beads^ so smoothly fair 
And free from every flaw or speck, 
That they may lie upon thy neck, 
This sweetest day — ^this brightest day 
That ever on the green world shone — 

lovely May ! long'd-for May ! 
As if thy neck and they were one. 

3. 
We bring thee from our distant home 
Eobes of the pure white-woven foam, 
And many a pure, transparent comb, 
Form'd of the shell the tortoise plaits. 
By BabelmandePs coral-straits ; 
And amber vases, with inlay 
Of roseate pearl time never dims — 

lovely May ! long'd-for May ! 
Wherein to lave thine ivory limbs. 
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4. 

We bring, as sandals for thy feet, 
Beam-broidered waves, like those that greet. 
With green and golden chrysolite, 
The setting sun's departing beams. 
When all the western water seems 
Like emeralds melted by his ray, 
So softly bright, so gently warm — 

lovely May ! long'd-for May ! 
That thou canst trudt thy tender form. 

5. 

And lo ! the ladies of the hill, 

The rippling stream, and sparkling rill, 

With rival speed, and like good will. 

Come, bearing down the mountain's side 

The liquid crystals of the tide. 

In vitreous vessels, clear as they. 

And cry, from each worn, winding path — 

lovely May ! long'd-for May I 
We come to lead thee to the bath. 
b2 
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6. 

And we have &ahioned, for ihy sake^ 
HiTTors more bright than art could make — 
The silyery-sheeted motintain lake 
Hangs in its carved frame of rooks, 
Wherein to dress thy dripping locks, 
Or bind the dewy curls that stray 
Thy trembling breast meandering down — 

lovely May! long'd-for May ! 
Within their own self-woven crown. 

7. 
Arise, May ! arise and see 
Thine emerald robes are held for thee 
By many a hnndred-handed tree, 
Who lift from all the fields arotuid 
The verdurous velvet from the ground, 
And then the spotless vestments lay. 
Smooth-folded o'er their outstretched arms — 

lovely May ! long*d-for May J 
Wherein to fold thy virgin charms. 
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8. 
Thy robes are stiff with golden bees, 
Dotted with gems more bright than these, 
And scented by each perfumed breeze 
That, blown from Heaven's re-open'd bowers, 
Become the sonls of new-bom flowers — 
Who thus their sacred birth betray ; 
Heavenly then art, nor less should be — 

lovely May ! long'd-for May ! 
The favoured forms that wait on thee. 

9, 
The moss to guard thy feet is spread. 
The wreaths are woven for thy head, 
. The rosy curtains of thy bed 
Become transparent in the blaze 
Of the strong sun's resistless gaze ; 
Then, lady, make no more delay. 
The world still lives, though Spring be dead — 

lovely May ! long'd-for May ! 
And thou must rule and reign instead. 
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10. 

The lady from her bed arose, 

Her bed the leaves the moss-bud blows, 

Herself a lily in that rose ; 

The maidens of the streaq^is and sands 

Bathe some her feet, and some her hands ; 

And some the emerald robes display ; 

Her dewy looks were then upcnrled, 

And lovely May— the long'd-for May — 
Was crown'd the Queen of all the World ! 
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THE SEARCH FOR MAY. 



1. 
Let us seek the modest May, 
She is down in the glen 
Hiding 
And abiding 
From the common gaze of men. 
Where the silver streamlet crosses 
O'er the smooth stones green with mosses, 
And glancing 
And dancing, 
Goes singing on its way — 
We will find the modest maiden there to-day. 
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2. 

Let us seek the merry May, 
She is up on the hill, 
Laughing, 
And quaffing 
From the fountain and the rilL 
Where the southern zephyr sprinkles, 
Like hright smiles on age's wrinkles, 
0*er the edges 
And ledges 
Of the rocks, the wild flowers gay — 
We will find the merry maiden there to-day. 

3. 
Let us seek the musing May, 
She is deep in the wood, 
Viewing 
And pursuing 
The beautiful and good. 
Where the grassy bank receding. 
Spreads its quiet oouch for reading 
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The pages 
Of the sages, 
And the poet's lyric lay — 
We will find the musing maiden there to-day. 

4. 
Let us seek the mirthful May, 
She is out on the strand 
Bacing 
And chasing 
The ripples o'er the sand. 
Where the warming waves discover 
All the treasures that they cover, 
Whitening 
And brightening 
The pebbles for her play — 
We wiU find the mirthful maiden there to-day. 

5. 
Let us seek the wandering May, 
She is off to the pliun, 
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Finding 
The winding 
Of the labyrinthian lane. 
She is passing: through its mazes. 
While the hawthorn, as it gazes, 
With grief, lets 
Its leaJ^ets 
Whiten all the way — 
We will find the wandering maiden there to-day. 

6. 
Let us seek her in the ray — 

Let us track her by the rill — 
Wending 
Ascending 
The slopings of the hilL 
Where the robin from the copses 
Breathes a love-note, and then drops his 
Trilling, 
Till, willing. 
His mate responds his lay — 
We will find the listening maiden there to-day. 
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7. 
But why seek her far away ? 

Like a young hird in its nest, 
She is warming 
And forming 
Her dwelling in our breast. 
While the heart she doth repose on, 
Like the down the sunwind blows on, 
Gloweth, 
Yet showeth 
The trembling of the ray — 
We will find the happy maiden there to-day. 



1853. 
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THE TIDINGS. 



1. 
A bright beam came to my window frame. 

This sweet May mom, 
And it said to the cold, hard glass — 

Oh ! let me pass. 
For I have good news to tell, 
The queen of the dewy dell, 

The beautiful May is bom ! 

2. 

Warm with the race, through the open space, 

This sweet May mom, 
Came a soft wind out of the skies ; 

And it said to my heart — Arise ! 
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Gro forth from the winter's fire, 
For the child of thy long desire, 
The beantiM May, is bom ! 

3. 
The bright beam glanced and the soft wind danced, 

This sweet May mom, 
Over my cheek and over my eyes"; 

And I said with a glad surprise — 
Oh, lead me forth, ye blessed twain, 
Over the hill and over the plain. 

Where the beautifal May is bom. 

4. 
Through the open door leaped the beam before, 

This sweet May mom. 
And the soft wind floated along. 

Like a poet's song, 
Warm from his heart and fresh from his brain ; 
And they led me over the mount and plain. 

To the beautifdl May new-bom. 
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5. 

My guide so bright and my guide so light, 

This sweet May mom^ 
Led me along o'er the grassy ground, ' 

And I knew by each joyous sight and sound, 
The fields so green and the skies so gay, 
That heaven and earth kept holiday, 

That the beautiful May was bom. 



Out of the sea with their eyes of glee. 

This sweet May mom, 
Came the blue waves hastily on ; 

And they, murmuring, cried — Thou happy one ! 
Show us, Earth ! thy darling child, 
Por we heard far out on the ocean wild, 

That the beautiful May was bom. 
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7. 

The winged flame to the rose-bud came, 

This sweet May mom, 
And it said to the flower — Prepare ! 

Lay thy nectarine bosom bare ; 
Full soon, Ml soon, thou must rock to rest, 
And nurse and feed on thy glowing breast, 

The beautiful May now bom. 

8. 

The gladsome breeze through the trembling trees, 

This sweet May mom, 
Went joyously on from bough to bough ; 

And it said to the red-branched plum— thou ! 
Cover with mimic pearls and gems, 
And with sUver bells, thy coral stems. 

For the beautiful May now bom. 
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a 

Under the eaves and through the leaves, 

This sweet May mom, 
The soft wind whispering flew : 

And it said to the Ustening birds — jou, 
Sweet charisten of the sides. 
Awaken your tenderest Inllabiee, 

For the beautiful May now bom. 

10. 

The white doud flew to the ntteraiost blue. 

This sweet May mom, 
It bore, like a gentle canier-doye. 

The blessed news to the realms above ; 
While its sbter coo'd in the midst of the grove, 
And within my heart the spirit of love, 

That the beautiful May was bom ! 

1853. 
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WELCOME MAY. 



1. 
Welcome May ! welcome May ! 
Thou hast been too long away. 

All the widowed wiatry hours 
Wept for thee, ^ntle May ; 

But the fault was only ours-^ 
We were sad when thou wert gay ! 

2. 

Welcome May ! welcome May ! 
We are wiser far to-day — 

Fonder, too, than we were then. 
Gentle May ! joyous May ! 

Kow that thou art come again, 
We perchance may make thee stay! 
. c 
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a 

Welcome May ! welcome May ! 
Everything kept holiday 

Save the human heart alone. 
!Mirthfol May ! gladsome May ! 

We had cares and thou hadst none 
When thou camest last this way ! 

4. 
When thou camest last this way 

Blossoms bloomed on every spray^ 

Buds on bairen boughs were bom — 

Fertile May! fruitM May! 

Like the rose upon the thorn 

Cannot grief awhile be gay ? 

'Tis not for the golden ray, 

Or the flowers that strew thy way, 

0, immortal One ! thou art 
Here, to-day, gentle May — 

'Tis to man's ungrateful heart 
That thy fairy footsteps stray. 
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6. 

'Tis to give that living day 
riowere that ne'er can fade away — 

Fond remembrances of bliss ; 
And a foretaste, mystic May, 

Of the life that follows this, 
Full of joys that last alway ! 

7. 
Other months are cold and gray, 

Some are bright, but what are they ? 

Earth may take the whole eleven — , 
Hopeful May — Chappy May ! 

Thine the borrowed month of Heaven 
Cometh thence and points the way. 

8. 
Winged minstrels come and play 

Through the woods their roundelay ; 

Who can tell, but only thou 
Spirit-ear'd, inspired May, 

On the bud-embow'r^d bough 
What the happy lyrists say? 
c 2 
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9. 

Is ihe burden of Hidr lay 
Love's desiie, or Lore's decay? 

Are there not some food r^^rets 
ICixM with UieBe, divinest May, 

Eor tiie son that never sets 
Down ihe everlasting day ? 

10. 
But upon thy wondrous way 
Mirth alone should dance and pky — 

No r^;rets how fond they he 
E^er should wound the ear of Kay — 

Bow before her, flower and tree ! 
Nor, my hearti do thou delay. 

1858. 
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THE MEETING OP THE FLOWERS. 



1. 
Thebb is within this world of ours 

Full maay a happy home and hearth; 

What time, the Savioiir'a blessed birth 
Hakes glad the gloom of wintry hours. 

2. 

When back from severed shore from shore, 
And over seas that vainly part. 
The scattered embers of the heart 

Glow round the parent hearth once more. 
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3. 

When those, who now ore anxious men^ 
Eoiget their growing years and cares ; 
Forget the time-flakes on their hairs^ 

And laugh, light-hearted boys again. 

4. 

When those who now are wedded wives. 

By children of their own embraced, 
Becall their early joys, and taste 
Anew the childhood of their lives. 

5. 

And the old people — ^the good sire 

And kindly parent-mother — glow 
To feel their children's children throw 
Fresh warmth around the Christmas fire. 

6. 
When in the sweet colloquial din, 

Unheard the sullen sleet-winds shout ; 

And though the winter rage without. 

The social summer reigns within. 
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.7. 
But in this wondrous world of ours 

Are oth.^ cireling kindred chords — 

Binding poor harmless beasts and birds ; 

And the fidr family of flowers. 

8. 

That family that meet to-day 

From many a foreign field and glen — 
For what is Christmas-tide with men 

Is with the flowers the time of May. 

9. 
Back to the meadows of the "West, 

Back to their natal fields they come ; 

And as they reach their wished-for home, 

The Mothes folds them to her breast 

10. 
And as she breathes, with balmy sighs, 

A fervent blessing over them, 

The tearful, glistening dews begem 

The parents' and the children's eyes. 
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11. 
She spreads a carpet for their feet, 

And moosy pillows for their headd, 

And curtaimHroimd their fairy beds 

With bloflsom-broidered branches sweet ; 

12. 

She feeds them with ambiiosial food. 

And fins their cups with nectared wine ; 
And all her choristers combine 
To sing their welcome froni the wood : 

13. 
And all that lore can do is done, 

As shown to them in coontless ways ; 

She kindles to a brighter blaze 

The firetsdde of the world,-^the San : 

14. 

And with her own soft, trembling hands. 

In many a cahn and cool retreat, 
She layeiEr the dnst that soils their fee 
In coming from the distant lands; 
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15. 

Or, leading down some Binnous path. 

Where the shy stream's encircling heights 
Shut out all piying eyes, invites 

Her Lily daughters to the bath. 

16. 

There, with a mother's harmless pride, 

Admires them sport the waves among : 
Now lay their ivory limbs along 
The buoyant bosom of the tide— 

17. 
Kow lift their marble shoulders o'er 

The rippling glass, or sink with fear, 

As if the wind approaching near 

"Were some wild wooer from the shore ; 

8. 
Or else the parent turns to these. 

The younglings bom beneath her eye. 

And hangs the baby-buds close by. 

In wind-rocked cradles, from the trees. 
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19. 

And as the brandies fall and rise, 

Each leafy-folded swathe expands : 
And now are spread their tiny hands, 

And now are seen their starry eyes. 

20. 
But soon the feast concludes the day. 

And yonder in the sun-warmed dell, 

The happy circle meet to tell 

Their labours since the bygone May : 

21. 
A bright-fiEiced youth is first to raise 

His cheerM yoice above the rest, 

Who bears upon his hardy breast 

A golden star with silver rays : 

22. 
Worthily won^-f or he had been 

A traveller in many a land, 

And with his slender staff in hand 

Had wandered over many a green : 
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23. 

Had seen the Shepherd Sun unpen 

Heaven's fleecy flocks, and let them stray 
Over the high-peaked Himalay, 

Till Night shut up the fold again : 

24. 

Had sat upon a mossy ledge, 

O'er BaiaB in the morning's beams, 

Or where the sulphurous crater steams — 

Had hung suspended from the edge. 

25. 
Or following its devious course 

Up many a weary winding mile, 

Had tracked the long, mysterious Nile 

Even to its now np-iPabled source: 

26. 
Eesting, perchance, as on he strode, 

To see the herded camels pass 

Upon the strips of wayside grass 

That line with green the dust-white road. 
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27. 
Had often closed his weary lids 

in gieen oaaes of the waste, 

Or in the mighty shadows traced 

By the eternal pyramids. 

28. 

Had slept within an Arab's tent 

Pitched for the night beneath a palm, 
Or when was heard tiie vesper psalm 
With the pale nnn in worship bent : 

29. 

Or on the moonlit fields of France, 

When happy village maidens trod 
Lightly the fresh and verdurous sod. 
There was he seen amid the dance : 

30. 
Yielding with sympathizing stem 

To the quick feet that round him flew, 

Sprang from the ground as tiiey would do. 

Or sank unto the earth with th^m : 
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31. 

Or, childlike, played with girl aad boy, 
By many a liyer'B bank, and gave 
Hifl floating body to the wave 

Full many a time to give them joy. 

32. 

These and a thousand otiier tales 

The traveller tdd, and weleome found; 
These were the simple tales went round 

The happy circles in the vales : 

33. 

Keeping reserved with conscious pride 

His noblest act, his crowning feat, 
How he had led even Humboldt's feet 
Up Ghimborazo's mighty side. 

34. 

Guiding him through the trackless snow, 

By sheltered clefts of living soil,. 
Sweef ning the fearless traveller's toil, 
With memories of the world bebw. 
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35. 

Such was the hardy Daisy's tale. 

And then the maidens of the gronp^ 
Lilies, whose languid heads down d2X>op 

Ofet their pearl-white shoulders pale — 

36. 
Told, when the genial glow of June 

Had passed, they sought still wanner climes, 

And took heneath the verdurous limes 

Their sweet siesta through the noon: 

37. 

And seeking still, with fond pursuit, 

The phantom Health, which lures and wiles 
Its followers, to the shores and isles 
Of amber waves, and golden fruit, 

38. 

There they had seen the orange grove 

Enwreath its gold with buds of white. 
As if themselves had taken flight. 
And settled on the boughs above. 
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39. 
There kisa'd by every rosy mouth, 

And press'd to every gentle breast, 

These pallid daughters of the West 

Eeigned in the sunshine of the South. 

40, 
And thoughtfdl of the things divine, 

Were ofb by many an altar found. 

Standing like white-robed angels round 

The precincts of some sacred shrine. 

41. 
And Violets, with dark-blue eyes. 

Told how they spent the winter time, 

In Andalusia's Eden clime, 

Or 'neath Italia's kindred skies. 

42. 
Chiefly when evening's golden gloom 

Veil'd Home's serenest ether soft, 

Bending in thoughtful musings oft, 

Above the lost Alastor's tomb(*) — 
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Or the twin-poef B ; hewlio^iiigs 

** A thing of beauty nerer die8"(*), 
Faying them back, in fragrant sighs, 

The lore they Ixwe all loveliest Hungs. 

The flower, whose broncM cheek lecalla 
The incessant beat of wind and son, 
Spoke of the lore his search had won 

Upon Pompeii's rescued walls. 

45. 

How, in his antiqnaadan march, 

He crossed the tomb-strewn pkin of Borne, 
Sat on some prostrate plinth, or domb 
The Coliseom's t(^most or^. 

^. 
And thence beheld, in ^ad amaze 

What Nero's guilty eyes, aloof. 

Drank in, from off his golden roof— 

The sun-bright city all a^blase : 
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47 
A-blaze by day with solar fires — 

A-blaze by night, with lunar beams, 

With lambent lustre on its streams, 

And golden glories round its spires ! 

48. 
Thence he beheld that wondrous dome, 

That, rising o'er the radiant town, 

Circles, with Art's eternal crown, 

The still imperial brow of Rome. 

49. 
'Not was the Harigold remiss, 

But told, how in her crown of gold 

She sat, like Persia's King of old, 

High o'er the shores of Salamis; 

50. 
And saw, against the morning sky, 

The white-sailed fleets their wings display; 

And, eie the tranquil close of day, 

Fade, like the Persian's, from her eye. — 
n 
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Fleets, with their white flags all uHAirl'd, 

Inscribed with "Commerce," and with "Peace," 
Bearing no threatened ill to Qreece, 

But mutual good to all the world. 

52. 

And various other flowers were seen, 

Cowslip and Oxlip, and the tall 
Tulip, whose grateM hearts recall 
The winter homes where they had been. 

53. 
Some in the sunny yales, beneath 

The sheltering hills ; and some, whose eyes 

Were gladdened by the southern skies, 

High up amid the blooming heath. — 

54. 
Meek, modes flowers, by poets loved, 

Sweet Pansies, with their dark eyes fringed 

With silken lashes finely tinged. 

That trembled if a leaf but moved : 
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55. 

And some in gardens, where the grass 

Mossed o'er the green quadrangle's breast, 
There dwelt each flower, a welcome guest, 
In crystal palaces of glass : 

5& 
Shown as a beauteous wonder there, 

By beauty's hands to beauty's eyes, 

Breathing what mimic art supplies, 

The genial glow of sun-warm air. 

57. 
I^or were the absent ones forgot, 

Those whom a thousand cares detained. 

Those whom the Hnks of duty chained 

Awhile from this, their natal spot. 

58. 
One, who in labour's useM tracks 

Is proudly eminent, who roams 

The providence of humble homes — 

The blue-eyed, fair-haired, friendly Flax : 

d2 
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59. 

Giving himeelf to cheer and light 

The cottier's else o'ershadowing murk — 
Filling his hand with cheerfdl work, 

And all his being with delight : 

eo. 

And one, the loveliest and the last. 
For whom they waited day by day, 
All through the merry month of May, 

Till one and thirty days had passed. 

61. 
And when, at length, the longed-for noon 

Of night arched o'er th* expectant green — 

The Eose, their sister and their queen — 

Came on the joyous wings of June : . 

62. 
And when was heard the gladsome sound, 

And when was breath'd her beauteous name, 

Unnumbered buds, like lamps of flame, 

Gleamed from the hedges all around : 
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63. 

Where she had been, the distant clime, 
The orient realm her sceptre sways, 
The poet's pen may paint and praise 

Hereafter in his simple rhyme. 



1852. 
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THE PROGKESS OF THE ROSE. 



1. 
The days of old — the good old days. 

Whose misty memories haimt us still- 
Demand alike our blame and praise, 

And claim their share of good and ill. 

2. 
Thei/ had strong faith in things unseen, 

But stronger in the things they saw ; 
Revenge for Mercy's pitying mien, 

And lordly Right for equal Law. 
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3. 

'Tis trae, the eloisters, all throughout 

The valleys, rais'd their peaceful towers, 
And their sweet beUs ne'er wearied out 
In telling of the tranquil hours. 

4. 

But from the craggy hills above, 
A shadow darkened o'er the sward ; 

For there — & vulture to this dove — 
Hung the rude fortress of the lord ; 

5. 

Whence oft the ravening bird of prey 

Descending, to his eyrie wild, 
Bore, with exulting cries, away 

The powerless serf's dishonour'd child. 

6. 

Then Safety lit with partial beams 

But the high-castled peaks of Force, 
And Polity revers'd its streams, 

And bade them flow but for their Source, — 
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7. 

That Source from which, meandering down, . 

A thousand streamlets circle now ; 

For then the monarch's glorioos crown 

But girt the most rapacious brow. 

8. 
But individual Force is dead, 

And link'd Opinion late takes birth ; 

And now a Woman's gentle head 

Supports the mightiest crown on earth : 

9. 

A pleasing type of all the change 

Permitted to our eyes to see, 
When she herself is free to range 

tliroughout the realm her rule makes free ; 

10. 
Not prison'd in a golden cage, 

To sigh or sing her lonely state — 

A show for youth or doating age 

With idiot eyes to contemplate. 
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11. 

But when the season sends a thrill 
To ev'ry heart that lives and moves, 

She seeks the freedom of the hill, 
Or shelter of the noontide groves ; 

12. 

There, happy with her chosen mate. 

And circled by her chirping brood, 
Forgets the pain of being great 
In the mere bliss of being good. 

13. 

And thus the festive summer yields 

^0 sight more happy, none so gay. 
As when amid her subject-fields 
She wanders on from day to day. 

14. 
Eesembling her, whom prond and fond 

The bard hath sung of — she of old. 

Who bore upon her snow-white wand. 

All Erin through, the ring of gold. 
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15. 

Thus, from her castles coming forth, 
She wanders many a summer hour, 

Bearing the ring of private worth 

Upon the silver wand of Power. 

16. 
Thus musing, while around me flew 

Sweet airs from Fancy's amaranth bowers, 

Hethought, what this fair Queen doth do. 

Hath yearly done, the Queen of Flowers. 

17. 
The beauteous Queen of all the flowers. 

Whose faintest sigh is like a spell, 

"Was bom in Eden's sinless bowers. 

Long ere our primal parents fell. 

18. 
There, in a perfect form, she grew, 

Nor felt decay, nor tasted death ; 

Heaven was reflected in her hue. 

And Heaven's own odours filled her breath. 
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19. 

And ere the Angel of the Sword 

Drove thence the founders of our race, 

They knelt before him, and implor'd 
Some relic of that radiant place, — 

20. 
Some relic that, while time would last. 

Should make men weep their fatal sin — 

Proof of the glory that was past, 

And type of that they yet might win. 

21. 
The Angel tum'd ; and ere his hands 

The gates of bliss for ever close, 

Pluck'd from the fairest tree that stands 

Within Heaven's walls — ^the peerless Eose ; 

22. 
And as he gave it unto them, 

Let fall a tear upon its leaves — 

The same celestial liquid gem 

We oft perceive on dewy eves. 
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23. 

Grateful, the hapless twain went forth — 

The golden portals backward whirl'd — 
Then first they felt the biting north, 
And all the rigour of this world ; 

24. 

Then first the dreadfdl curse had power 

To chill the life-streams at their source, 
Till e'en the sap within the flower 
Grew curdled in its upward course. 

25. 

They twin'd their trembling hands across 

Their trembling breasts against the drift, 
Then sought some little mound of moss, 
Wherein to lay their precious gift, — 

26. 

Some little soft and mossy mound. 

Wherein the flower might rest till mom ; 
In vain ! God's curse was on the ground, 
For through the moss outgleam'd the thorn ! 
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27. 

Outgleam'd the forked plant, as if 
The serpent Tempter, in his rage, 

Had put his tongue in every leaf 
To mock them through their pilgrimage. 

28. 
They did their best; their hands eras'd 

The thorns of greater strength and size ; 

Then 'mid the softer moss they plac'd 

The exiled flower of Paradise. 

29,. 
The plant took root ; the beams and showers 

Came kindly, and its fair head rear'd; 

But lo ! around its heaven of flowers 

The thorns and moss of earth appeared. 

30. 
Type of the greater change that then 

Upon our hapless nature fell, 

When the degenerate hearts of men 

. Bore sin and all the thorns of heU. 
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31. 

Happy, indeed, and sweet our pain, 
However torn, however tost, 

If, like the Eose, our hearts retain 
Some vestige of the Heaven we've lost. 

32. 
Where she upon this colder sphere 

Found shelter first, she there abode ; 

Her native bowers, unseen, were near, 

And near her still Euphrates flow'd — 

33. 

Brilliantly flow'd; but ah ! how dim, 
Compared to what its light had been ; — 

As if the fiery Cherubim 
Let pass the tide, but kept its sheen. 

34. 

At first she liVd and reign'd alone, 

No lily-maidens yet had birth ; 
'No turban'd tulips round her throne 
Bow'd with their foreheads to the earth. 
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35. 

No rival sisters had she yet — 

She with the snowy forehead fringed 

With blushes ; nor the sweet brunette 
Whose cheek the yellow sun has tingM. 

36. 
!N^or all the harbingers of May, 

"Not all the clustering joys of June ; 

Uncarpeted the bare earth lay, 

Unhung the branches' gay festoon. 

37. 
But Nature came in kindly mood, 

And gave her kindred of her own ; 

Knowing full well it is not good 

Por man or flower to be alone. 

38. 
Long in her happy court she dwelt, 

In floral games and feasts of mirth, 

Until her heart kind wishes felt 

To share her joy with all the earth. 
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39. 

To go from longing land to land 

A stateless queen — ^a welcome guest — 
O'er hill and vale — ^by sea and strand— 
From North to South, and East to West 

40. 
And thus it is that every year, 

Ere Autumn dons his russet robe. 

She calls her unseen charioteer, 

And makes her progress through the globe. 

41. 
First, sharing in the month-long feast — 

*' The Feast of Koses"— in whose light 

And gratefiil joy, the first and least 

Of all her subjects reunite. 

42. 

She sends her heralds on before : 

The bee rings out his bugle bold, 

The daisy spreads her marbled floor. 

The buttercup her cloth of gold. 
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43. 

The lark leaps up into the sky, 

To watch her coming from afar ; 
The larger moon descends more nigh, 

More lingering lags the morning star. 

44. 
Prom out the villages and towns, 

From all of mankind's mix'd abodes, 

The people, by the lawns and downsy 

Go meet her on the winding roads. 

45. 

And some would bear her in their hands, 

And some would press her to their breast. 

And some would worship where she stands, 

And some would claim her as their guest. 

46. 
Her gracious smile dispels the gloom 

Of many a love-sick girl and boy ; 

Her very presence in a room 

Doth fill the languid air with joy. 
s 
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47. 
Her breath is like a fragrant tone. 

She is the soul of every spot -, 

Gives nature to the rich saloon, 

And splendour to the peasant's cot. 

48. 
Her mission is to calm and soothe, 

And purely glad life's every stage ; 

Her garlands grace the brow of youth, . 

And hide the hollow lines of age. 

49. 
But to the Poet she belongs, 

By immemorial ties of love ; — 
Herself a folded book of songs, 
Dropp'd firom the Angel's hands above. 

50. 
Then come and make his heart thy home, 

For thee it opes, for thee it glows ; 

Type of ideal beauty, come ! 

Wonder of !N^ature ! queenly Rose ! 

1852. 
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THE BATH OF THE STREAMS. 



1. 
Down unto the ooeaa. 

Trembling with emotion, 

Panting at the notion, 

See the rivers run — 
In the golden weather, 
Tripping o'er the heather. 
Laughing all together — 

Madcaps eveiy one. 

2. 

Like a troop of girls 

In their loosen'd curls, 

See, the concourse whirls 

Onward wild with glee ; 
s2 
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list their tunefol tattle. 
Hear their pretty prattle. 
How theyll love to battle 
With the awwiling sea. 

3. 

See, the winds pursue them, 
See, the willows woo them, 
See, Ihe lakelets view them 

Wistfdlly afar, 
With a wistful wonder 
Down the green slopes under, 
Wishing, too, to thunder 

O'er their prison bar. 

4.. 
Wishing, too, to wander 
By the sea-waves yonder. 
There awhile to squander 
All their silvery stores, 
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There awhile forgetting 
AU their vain regrettiag 
When their foam went fretting 
Bound the rippling shores. 

5. 

Bound the rocky region, 
Whence their prison'd legion, 
Oft and oft besieging, 

Vainly sought to break, 
Yainly sought to throw them 
O'er the vales below them. 
Through the clefts that show them 

Paths they dare not take. 

6. 
But the swift streams speed them 
In the might of freedom, 
Down the paths that lead them 
Joyously along. 
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Blinding green recesses 
With their floating tresses. 
Charming wildernesses 
With their mnnnuring song. 

7. 
IS'ow the streams are gliding 
With a sweet abiding — 
Now the streams are hiding 

'Mid the whispering reeds— 
Now the streams ontglancing 
With a shy advancing 
Naiad-like go dancing 

Down the golden meads. 

8. 
Down the golden meadows, 
Chasing their own shadows — 
Down the golden meadows, 
Playing as they run ; 
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Playing witii the sedges, 
By the water's edges, 
Leaping o'er the ledges, 
Glist'ningin the snn. 

9. 
Streams and streamlets blending, 
Each on each attending, 
AU together wending. 

Seek tlie silver sands ; 
like to sisters holding 
With a fond enfolding— 
like to sisters holding 

One another's hands. 

10. 
Now with foreheads blushing 
With a rapturous flushing — 
Now tiie streams are rushing 
In among the waves. 
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Now in ahj confusion, 
With a pale suffusion, 
Seek the wild seclusion 
Of sequestered caves. 

11. 
All the summer hours 
Hiding in the bowers, 
Scattering silver showers 

Out upon the strand ; 
O'er the pebbles crai^iing. 
Through the ripples splashing, 
Liquid pearl-wreaths dashing 

From each other's hand. 

12. 

By yon mossy boulder, ^ 

See an ivory shoulder — 

Dazzling the beholder — 

Bises o'er the blue ; 
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But a moment's thiiildng 

Sends the Naiad sinkings 

With a modest shiinkingy 

From the gazer's view. 

13. 
Now the wave compresses 
All their golden tresses— 
Now their sea-green dresses 

Float them o'er the tide ; 
Now with elf-locks dripping 
From the brine they're sipping, 
With a fairy tripping, 

Down the green waves glide. 

14. 
Some that scarce have tarried 
By the shore, are carried 
Sea-ward to be married 
To the glad gods there— 
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Triton's hom is playing, 
Keptune's steeds are neighing, 
Eestless with delaying 
For a bride so fair. 

15. 
See at first the river 
How its pale lips qniyer, 
How its white waves shiver 

With a fond unrest ; 
List how low it sigheth, 
See how swift it flieth, 
Till at length it lieth 

On the ocean's breast. 

16. 
Such is Youth's admiring, 
Such is Love's desiring, 
Such is Hope's aspiring 
For the higher goal ; 
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Such is man's condition. 

Till in heaven's fruition 

Ends the mystic mission 

Of the eternal soul. 



1855. 
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THE FLOWERS OF THE TROPICS. 



" C'est ainai qn'elle a mis, entre les tropiquea, la plnpart des fleon appar- 
entes snr des arbrea. J*7 en al vu bien peu dans les prairies, mais beaaconp 
dans les forets. Dans ces pajs, il fkat lerer les yenx en haut ponr j yoir 
des flenrs ; dans le notz«, 11 flmt les tmisser k tern."— Saivt Pibus, Etudes 
de la Nature. 



1. 

Iv the soft suimy regions that circle the waist 

Of the globe with a girdle of topaz and gold, 
Which heave with the throbbings of life where they're 
placed, 

And glow with the fire of the heart they enfold ; 
Where to live, where to breathe, seems a paradise 
dream — 

A dream of some world more elysian than this, — 
Where, if Death and if Sin were away, it would seem 

Kot the foretaste alone, but the fulness of bliss. 
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2. 

Where all that can gladden the sense and the sight, 

Fresh fruitage as cool and as crimson as even ; 
Where the richness and rankness of Nature unite 

To build the frail walls of the Sybarite's heaven. 
But ah ! should the heart feel the desolate dearth 

Of some purer enjoyment to speed the bright hours, 
In vain through the leafy luxuriance of earth 

Looks the languid-lit eye for the freshness of flowers. 

3. 

1^0, its glance must be turned from the earth to the 

sky, 
From the clay-rooted grass to the heaven-branching 
trees; 
And there, oh ! enchantment for soul and for eye. 

Hang blossoms so pure that an angel might seize. 
Thus, when pleasure begins from its sweetness to cloy. 
And the warm heart grows rank like a soil over ripe. 
We must turn from the earth for some promise of joy, 
And look up to Heaven for a holier type. 
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4. 

In the climes of the North, which alternately shine, 

Now warm with the sunbeam, now white with 
the snow. 
And which, like the breast of the Earth they entwine. 

Grow chill with its dullness, or glow with its glow ; 
In those climes where the soul, onmore vigorous wing, 

Eises soaring to heaven in its rapturous flight. 
And, led ever on by the radiance they fling, 

Tracketh star after star through inflnitude's night. 

5. 

How oft doth the seer from his watch-tower on high 

Scan the depths of the heavens with his wonderful 
glass; 
And, likeNoah of old, whenEarth's creatures went by. 
Name the orbs and the sun-lighted spheres as they 
pass. 
How often, when drooping, and weary, and worn, 

"With fire-throbbing temples and star-dazzled eyes, 

Does he turn from his glass at the breaking of mom, 

Andexchanges for flowers allthe wealth of the skies? 
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6. 

All ! thus should we mingle the far and the near, 
And, while striving to pierce what the Godhead 

conceals, 
From the far heights of Science look down with a fear 

To the lowliest truths the same Godhead reveals. 
When the rich fruit of Joy glads the heart and the 
mouth, 
Or the hold wing of Thought leads the daring soul 
forth; 
Let us proudly look up as for flowers of the South, 
Let us humhly look down as for flowers of the North. 

1858. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE Sl^TOW. 



1. 
The night brings forth the mom — 

Of the cloud is lightning horn ; 
From out the darkest earth the brightest roses grow. 

Bright sparks from black flints fly, 

And from out a leaden sky 
Comes the silvery-footed Spirit of the Snow. 

2. 
The wondering air grows mute, 

As her pearly parachute 
Cometh slowly down from heaven, softly floating to 
and fro; 

And the earth emits no sound. 

As lightly on the ground 
Leaps the silvery-footed Spirit of the Snow. 
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3. 

At the contact of her tread, 

The monntam's festal head. 
As with chaplets of white roses, seems to glow ; 

And its furrowed cheek grows white 

With a feeling of delight, 
At the presence of the Spirit of the Snow. 

4. 

As she wendeth to the vale. 

The longing fields grow pale — 
The tiny streams that vein them cease to flow ; 
And the river stays its tide 
With wonder and with pride, 
To gaze upon the Spirit of the Snow. 

5. 
But little doth she deem 

The love of field or stream — 
She is frolicsome and lightsome as the roe ; 

She is here, and she is there. 

On the earth or in the air. 
Ever changing, floats the Spirit of the Snow. 
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6. 

Now a daring climber^ she 
Mounts the tallest forest-tree — 

Out along the giddy branches doth she go ; 
And her tassels, silver- white, 
Down swinging through the night, 

Mark the pillow of the Spirit of the Snow. 

7. 
Now she climbs the mighty mast, 

When the sailor boy at last 
Dreams of home in Ms hammock down below; 
' There she watches in his stead 

TiU the morning sun shines red, 
Then eyanishes the Spirit of the Snow. 

8. 
Or crowning with white fire 

The minster's topmost spire 

With a glory such as sainted foreheads show ; 

She teaches fanes are giyen 

Thus to lift the heart to Heayen, 

There to melt like the Spirit of the Snow. 
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9. 

Now above the loaded wain, 
Now beneath the thundering train, 
Doth she hear the sweet bells tinkle and the snorting 
engine blow ; 
Now she flutters on the breeze, 
Till the branches of the trees 
Catch the tossed and tangled tresses of the Spirit of 
the Snow. 

10. 

Now an infant's balmy breath 
Gives the Spirit seeming death, 
When adown her pallid features fair Decay's damp 
dew-drops flow ; 
Now again her strong assault 
Can make an army halt, 
And trench itself in terror 'gainst the Spirit of -the 
Snow. 

r2 
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11. 

At times with gentle power, 
In visiting some bower, 
She scarce will hide the holly's red, the blackness of 
the sloe ; 
But ah ! her awfdl might, 
When down some Alpine height 
The hapless hamlet sinks before the Spirit of the 
Snow. 

12. 
On a feather she floats down 
The turbid rivers brown, 
Down to meet the drifting navies of the winter- 
freighted floe ; 
Then swift o'er the azure walls 
Of the awfdl waterfalls. 
Where Niagara leaps roaring, glides the Spirit of the 
Snow. 
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13. 

"With her flag of truce imftirled, 
She makes peace o'er all the world — 
Makes bloody battles cease awhile, and War's un- 
pitying woe ; 
TiU, its hollow womb within, 
The deep dark-mouthed culverin 
Encloses, like a cradled child, the Spirit of the 
Snow. 



14. 

She uses in her need 
The fleetly-flying steed — 
Now tries the rapid reindeer's strength, and now the 
camel slow ; 
Or, ere defiled by earth, 
Unto her place of birth, 
Returns upon the eaglets wing the Spirit of the 
Snow. 
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15. 
Oft with pallid figure bowed, 
Like the Banshee in her shroud, 
Doth the moon her spectral shadow o'er some silent, 
gravestone throw ; 
Then moans the fitful wail, 
And the wanderer grows pale, 
Till at morning hdes the phantom of the Spirit of 
the Snow. 

16. 
In her ermine cloak of state 
She sitteth at the gate 
Of some winter-prisoned princess in her palace by 
thePo; 
Who dares not to come forth 
Till back unto the North 
Mies the beautiful besieger — ^the Spirit of the 
Snow. 
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17. 

In her spotless linen hood, 
Like the other sisterhood, 
She braves the open cloister when the psalm sounds 
sweet and low ; 
When some sister's bier doth pass 
From the minster and the mass. 
Soon to sink into the earth, like the Spirit of the 
Snow. 

18. 
But at times so fall of joy, 

She will play with girl and boy, 
Fly from out their tingling fingers, like white fire- 
balls on the foe ; 
She wiU burst in feathery flakes. 
And the ruin that s]ie makes 
Will but wake the crackling laughter of the Spirit 
of the Snow. 
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19. 

Or in furry mantle drest, 
She will fondle on her breast 
The embryo buds awaiting the near Spring's mys- 
terious throe ; 
So fondly that the first 
Of the blossoms that outburst 
WiU be called the beauteous daughter of the Spirit 
of the Snow. 

20. 

Ah ! would that we were sure 

Of hearts so warmly pure, 
In all the Winter weather that this lesser life most 
know; 
That when shines the Sun of Love 
From a wanner realm above, 
In its light we may dissolve, like the Spirit of the 
Snow. 

1863. 
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THE YEAE-KIl^G. 



1. 
It is the last of all the days, 
The day on which the Old Year dies. 
Ah ! yes, the fated hour is near ; 
I see upon his snow-white bier 
Outstretched the weary wanderer lies, 
And mark his dying gaze. 

2. 

A thousand visions dark and fair, 
Crowd on the old man's fading sight ; 
A thousand mingled memories throng 
The old man's heart, still green and strong ; 
The heritage of wrong and right 
He leaves unto his heir. 
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3. 

He thinks upon Ms budding hopes, 

The day he stood the world's young king, 

Upon his coronation mom, 

When diamonds hung on every thorn, 

And peeped the pearl flowers of the spring 

Adown the emerald slopes. 

4. 
He thinks upon his youthful pride, 

When in his ermined cloak of snow. 

Upon his war-horse, stout and staunch, — 

The cataract-crested avalanche, — 

He thundered on the rocks below, 

With his warriors at his side. 

5. 
From rock to rock, through cloven scalp('), 

By rivers rushing to the sea, 

With thunderous sound his army wound 

The heaven supporting hills around ; 

Like that the Man of Destiny 

Led down the astonished Alp. 
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6. 

The bugles of the blast rang out, 

The banners of the lightning swung, 
The icy spear-points of the pine 
Bristled along the advancing line. 
And as the winds' reveille rung, 
Heavens ! how the hills did shout 

7. 
Adown each slippery precipice 

Eattled the loosen' d rocks, like balls 

Shot from his booming thunder guns. 

Whose smoke, effacing stars and suns, 

Darkens the stifled heaven, and falls 

Far off in arrowy showers of ice. 

8. 
Ah ! yes, he was a mighty king, 

A mighty king, fall flushed with youth ; 
He cared not then what ruin lay 
Upon his desolating way ; 
Not his the cause of God or Truth, 
But the brute lust of conquering. 
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9. 

Nought could resist his mighty will. 
The green grass withered where he stood ; 
His ruthless hands were prompt to seize 
Upon the tresses of the trees ; 
Then shrieked the maidens of the wood, 
And the saplings of the hill. 

10. 
Nought could resist his mighty will ; 

For in his ranks rode spectral Death ; 

The old expired through very fear, 

And pined the young, when he came near ; 

The faintest flutter of his hreath 

Was sharp enough to kill. 

11. 
Nought could resist his mighty will ; 

The flowers fell dead beneath his tread ; 

The streams of life, that through the plains 

Throb night and day through crystal veins. 

With feverish pulses frighten' d fled. 

Or curdled, and grew still. 
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12. 
Nought could resist his mighty will ; 

On rafts of ice, blue-hued, like steel, 

He crossed the broadest rivers o'er ; 

Ah ! me, and then was heard no more 

The murmur of the peaceful wheel 

That turned the peasant's milL 

13. 
But why the evil that attends 

On War recall to farther view ? 

Accursed "War ! — ^the world too well 

Knows what thou art — ^thou fiend of hell ! 

The heartless havoc of a few. 

For their own selfish ends ! 

14. 
Soon, soon the youthful conqueror 

Felt moved, and bade the horrors cease ; 

Nature resumed its ancient sway, 

Warm tears rolled down the cheeks of Day, 

And Spring, the harbinger of peace, 

Proclaimed the fight was o'er. 
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15. 

Oh ! wMt a change came o'er the world ; 
The winds, that cut like naked swords, 
Shed balm upon the wounds they made ; 
And they who came the first to aid 
The foray of grim winter's hordes 
The flag of truce unfurled. 

16. 
Oh ! how the song of joy, the sound 
Of rapture thrills the leaguered camps ; 
The tinkling showers like cymbals clash 
Upon the late leaves of the ash, 
And blossoms hang like festal lamps 
On all the trees around. 

17. 
And there is sunshine, sent to strew 

God's cloth of gold, whereon may dance, 

To music that harmonious moves, 

The linked Graces and the Loves ; 

Making reality romance. 

And rare romance even more than true. 
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18. 

The fields laughed out in dimpling flowers, 

The stream's blue eyes flashed bright with smiles ; 

The pale-faced clouds turned rosy-red, 

As they looked down from over head ; 

Then fled o'er continents and isles, 

To shed their happy tears in showers. 

19. 
The youthful monarch's heart grew light 

To find what joy good deeds can shed ; 

To nurse the orphan buds that bent 

Over each turf-piled monument, 

Wherein the parent flowers lay dead 

Who perished in that fight. 

20. 
And as he roamed from day to day. 

Atoning thus to flower and tree. 

Hinging his lavish gold around 

In countless yellow flowers, he found, 

By gladsome- weeping April's knee, 

The modest maiden May. 
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21. 

Oh ! she was young as angels are, 

Ere the eternal youth they lead 

Gives any cine to tell the hours 

They've spent in heaven's Elysian bowers ; 

Ere God before their eyes decreed 

The birth-day of some beauteous star. 

22. 
Oh ! she was fair as are the leaves 

Of pale white roses, when the light 

Of sunset, through some trembling bough, 

Kisses the queen-flower's blushing brow, 

Nor leaves it red nor marble white, 

But rosy -pale, like April eves. 

23. 
Her eyes were like forget-me-nots. 

Dropped in the silvery snow-drop's cup, 

Or on the folded myrtle buds, 

The azyre violet of the woods ; 

Just as the thirsty sun drinks up 

The dewy diamonds on the plots. 
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24. 

And her sweet breath was like the sighs 
Breathed by a babe of Youth and Love ; 
When all the fragrance of the South 
From the cleft cherry of its mouth, 
Meets the fond lips that frt>ni above 
Stoop to caress its slumbering eyes. 

25. 
He took the maiden by the hand, 

And led her in her simple gown 

Unto a hamlet's peaceful scene, 

Upraised her standard on the green ; 

And crowned her with a rosy crown 

The beauteous Queen of all the land. 

26. 
And happy was the maiden's reign — 

For Peace, and Mirth, and twin-bom Love 

Game forth from out men's hearts tha day. 

Their gladsome fealty to pay; 

And there was muedc in the grove. 

And dancing on the plain. 
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27. 
And Labour carolled at bis task. 

Like tbe blitbe bird that sings and builds 

His happy household 'mid the leaves ; 

And now the fibrous twig he weaves, 

And now he sings to her who gilds 

The sole horizon he doth ask. 

28. 
And Sickness half forgot its pain. 

And SoiTow half forgot its grief; 

And Eld forgot that it was old. 

As if to show the age of gold 

Was not the poet's fond belief, 

But every year comes back again. 

2d. 
The Tear-King passed along his way, 

Eejoiced, rewarded, and content ; 

He passed to distant lands and new ; 

For other tasks he had to do ; 

But wheresoe'er the wanderer went, 

He ne'er forgot his darHng May. 
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30. 

He sent her stems of living gold 
From the rich plains of western lands, 
And purple-gushing grapes from vmes 
Bom of the amorous sun that shines 
Where Tagus rolls its golden sands, 
Or Guadalet^ old. 

31. 
And citrons from Eirenze's fields, 

And golden apples from the isles 
That gladden the bright southern seas, 
True home of the Hesperides ; 
Which now no dragon guards, but snules, 
The bounteous mother, as she 3rields. 

32. 
And then the King grew old like Lear — 

His blood waxed chill, his beard grew gray ; 

He changed his sceptre for a staff : 

And as the thoughtless children laugh 

To see him totter on his way, 

He knew his destined hour was near. 

62 
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3d. 
And soon it came ; and here he striyes, 

Outstretched upon his snow-white bier, 
To reconcile the diead account — 
How stands the balance^ what the amount ; 
As we shall do with trembling fear 
When our last hour arrives. 

34. 
Gome, let us kneel around his bed, 

And pray unto his God and ours 
For mercy on his servant here : 
Oh, God be with the dying Year ! 
And God be with the happy hours 
That died before their sire lay dead ! 

35. 
And as the bells commingling ring 

The New Year in, the Old Year out. 
Muffled and sad, and now in peals 
With which the quivering belfiy reels, 
Grateful and hopeful be the shout, 
The King is dead ! — Long live the King ! 
1851. 
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THE AWAKING. 



1. 
A Lady came to a snow-white bier, 
Wliere a youth lay pale and dead ; 
She took the veil fix)ni her widowed head, 
And, bending low, in his ear she said — 
Awaken ! for I am here. 

2. 
She pass'd with a smile to a wild wood near, 
"Where the boughs were barren and bare ; 
She tapp'd on the bark with her fingers fair. 
And call'd to the leaves that were buried there- 
Awaken ! for I am here. 
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3. 

The birds beheld her without a fear 

As she walk'd through the dank-moss'd dells; 
^She breathed on their downy citadels, 
And whisper'd the young in their ivory shells— 
Awaken ! for I am here. 

4. 

On the graves of the flowers she dropp'd a tear, 
But with hope and with joy, like us ; 
And even as the Lord to Lazarus, 
She caU*d to the slumbering sweet flowers thus — 
Awaken ! for I am here. 

5. 

To the lilies that lay in the silver mere. 
To the reeds by the golden pond ; 
To the moss by the rounded marge beyond, 
She spoke, with her voice so soft and fond — 
Awaken ! for I am here. 
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6. 
The violet peep'd, with its blue eye clear, 
Trom under its own gravestone ; 
Por the blessed tidings around had flown, 
And before she spoke, the impulse was known — 
Awaken ! for I am here. 

r 

The pale grass lay with its long locks sere 
On the breast of the open plain ; 
She loosened the matted hair of the slain, 
And cried, as she filled each juicy vein — 
Awaken ! for I am here. 

8. 
The rush rose up, with its pointed spear; 
The flag, with its falchion broad ; 
The dock uplifted its shield unawed, 
As her voice ran clear through the quickening 
sod — 

Awaken ! for I am here. 
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9. 

The red blood ran through the clover near. 
And the heath on the hills overhead ; 
The daisy's fingers were tipp'd with red, 
As she started to life, when the Lady said^ 
Awaken ! for I am here. 

10. 
And the young Year rose from his snow-white bier, 
And the flowers from their green retreat ; 
And they came and knelt at the Lady's feet, 
Saying all, with their mingled voices sweet — 
Lady ! behold us here. 

1853. 
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THE RESTJRKECTIOl^. 



1. 
The day of wintry wrath is o'er, 
The whirlwind and the storm have pass'd. 
The whiten'd ashes of the snow 
Enwrap the ruined world no more ; 
l^or keenly from the orient blow, 
The venom*d hissings of the blast. 

2. 
The frozen tear-drops of despair 
Have melted from the trembling thorn ; 
Hope plumes unseen her radiant wing. 
And lo ! amid the expectant air, 
The trumpet of the Angel Spring, 
Proclaims the Resurrection mom. 
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3. 
Oh I what a wave of gladsome sound 

Euns rippling round the shores of space, 

As the requicken'd earth upheaves 

The swelling bosom of the ground, 

And Death's cold pallor, startled, leaves 

The deepening roses of her face. 

4. 

Up from their graves the dead arise. 

The dead and buried flowers of Spring ; 
Up from their graves in glad amaze. 
Once more to view the long-lost skies, 
Eesplendent with the dazzHng rays 
Of their great coming Lord and King. 

5. 
And lo ! even like that mightiest one, 

In the world's last and awfal hour, 

Surrounded by the starry seven, 

So comes God's greatest work, the Sun, 

Fpbome upon the clouds of heaven. 

In pomp, and majesty, and power. 
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6. 

The yii^in snowdrop bends its head 
Above its grave in grateful prayer ; 
The daisy lifts its radiant brow, 
With a saint's glory round it shed ; 
The violet's worth, unhidden now, 
Is wafted wide by every air. 

7. 

The parent stem reclasps once more 

Its long- lost severed buds and leaves ; 
Once more the tender tendrils twine 
Around the forms they clasped of yore : 
The very rain is now a sign. 
Great l^ature's heart no longer grieves. 

8. 
And now the judgment-hour arrives, 

And now their final doom they know ; 

No dreadM doom is theirs, whose birth' 

Was not more stainless than their lives ; 

'Tis goodness calls them from the earth, 

And mercy tells them where to go. 
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9. 

Some of them fly with glad accord. 

Obedient to the high behest. 

To worship with their fragrant breath 

Around the altars of the' Lord ; 

And some, from nothingness and death, 

Pass to the heaven of beauty's breast. 

10. 
Oh ! let the simple fancy be 

Prophetic of our final doom ; 

Grant us, Lord, when from the sod 

Thou deign' st to call us too, that we 

Pass to the bosom of our God 

From the dark nothing of the tomb ! 

1853. 
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THE PIE8T or THE ANGELS. 



1. 
Hush ! huah ! through the azure expanse of the sky, 
Comes a low, gentle sound, 'twixt a laugh and a sigh ; 
And I rise from my writing, and look up on high, 
And I kneel — ^for the first of God's angels is nigh ! 

2. 
Oh ! how to describe what my rapt eyes descry ! — 
For the blue of the sky is the blue of his eye ; 
And the white clouds, whose whiteness the snow- 
flakes outvie. 
Are the luminous pinions on which he doth fly ! 
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3. 

And his garments of gold gleam at times like the 

pyre 
Of the west, when the sun in a blaze doth expire ; — 
Now tinged like the orange — ^now .flaming with 

fire!— 
Half the crimson of roses and purple of Tyre. 

4. 

And his voice, on whose accents the angels have 

hung — 
He himself a bright angel, immortal and young — 
Scatters melody sweeter the green buds among, 
Than the poet e'er wrote, or the nightingale sung. 

5. 

It comes on the balm-bearing breath of the breeze, 
And the odours, that later will gladden the bees. 
With a life and a freshness united to these. 
From the rippling of waters, and rustling of trees. 
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6. 

Like a swan to its young o'er the glass of a pond, 
So to earth comes the angel, as graceful and fond ; 
While a bright beam of sunshine — ^his magical 

wand — 
Strike's the fields at my feet, and the mountains 

beyond. 

7. 
They waken — ^they start into life at a bound — 
Mowers climb the tall hillocks, and cover the ground ; 
With a nimbus of glory the mountains are crown' d, 
As their rivulets rush to the ocean profound. 

8. 
There is life on the earth — ^there is calm on the sea, 
And the rough waves are smoothed, and the frozen 

are free ; 
And they gambol and ramble like boys, in their glee. 
Bound the shell-shining strand on the grass-bearing 

lea. . 
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9. 

There is love for the young — ^there is life for the old, 
And wealth for the needy, and heat for the cold ; 
For the dew scatters, nightly, its diamonds untold, 
And the snowdrop its silver — ^the crocus its gold ! 

10. 
God ! — ^whose goodness and greatness we bless and 

adore — 
Be Thou praised for this angel — ^the first of the four— 
To whose charge Thou hast given the world's utter- 

most shore. 
To guide it, and guard it, till time is no more ! 

1858. 
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SPIRIT VOICES. 



1. 
Thebe are voices, spirit voices, sweetly sounding 

everywhere, 
At whose coming, earth rejoices, and the echoing 

realms of air, 
And their joy and jubilation pierce the near and reach 

tbefai^ 
From the rapid world's gyration to the twinkling of 

the star. 

H 
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2. 
One, a potent voice uplifting, stops the white cloud 

on its way, 
As it drives with driftless drifting o'er the vacant 

vault of day, 
And in sounds of soft upbraiding calls it down the 

void inane 
To the gilding and the shading of the mountain and 

the plain. 

3. 
Airy offspring of the fountains, to thy destined duty 

sail — 
Seek it on the proudest mountains, seek it in the 

humblest vale ; 
Howsoever high thou fliest, how so deep it bids 

thee go, 
Be a beacon to the highest and a blessing to the 

low. 
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4. 
When the sad earthy broken-hearted^ hath not even 

a tear to shed, 
And her very soul seems parted for her children lying 

dead, 
Send the streams with warmer pulses through that 

frozen fount of fears, 
And the sorrow that convidses, soothe and soften 

down to tears. 

5. 
Eear the sunshine and the shadow, bear the raij^-drop 

and the snow. 
Bear the night-dew to the meadow, and to hope the 

promised bow, 
Bear the moon, a moving mirror for her angel face 

and form. 
And to guilt and wilfiil error bear the lightning and 
the storm. 

h2 
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6. 

When thou tims hastdoae thy duty on the earth and 
o'er the sea, 

Bearing many a beam of beauty, ever bettering what 
must be, 

Thus reflecting hearen's pure splendour and con- 
cealing rained clay, 

Up to Ood thy spirit render, and dissolving pass 
away. 

7. 
And with fond solicitation, speaks another to the 

streams — 
Leave your airy isolation, quit the cloudy land of 

dreams, 
Break the lonely peak's attraction, burst the solemn 

silent glen. 
Seek the living world of action and the busy haunts 

of men. 
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8. 

Turn the mill-wheel with thy fingers, turn the 

steam-wheel with thy breath, 
With thy tide that never lingers save the dying fields 

from death ; 
Let the swiftness of thy currents bear to man the 

freight-fill'd ship, 
And the ciystal of thy torrents bring refireshment to 

his lip. 

9. 
And when thou, rapid river, thy eternal home 

dost seek — 
When no more the willows quiver but to touch thy 

passing cheek — 
When the groves no longer greet thee and the shore 

no longer kiss — 
Let infinitude come meet thee on the verge of the 

abyss. 
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10. 

Other voices seek to win us — ^low, suggestive, like 

the rest — 
But the sweetest is within us in the stillness of the 

hreast; 
Be it ourS; with fond desiring, the same harveet to 

produce 
As the cloud in its aspiring and the river in its use. 

1853. 
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THE BRIDAL OF THE YEAR. 



Sweet day, so cool,' so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky. 

GXOROI Hkrbirt. 



1. 

Yeb ! the sununer is retuming, 
Warmer, brighter beams are buming ; 
Golden mornings, purple evenings, 

Gome to glad the world once more. 
Nature from her long sbjouming 
In the Winter-House of Mourning, 
With the light of hope outpeeping 
From those eyes that late were weeping, 
Cometh dancing o'er the waters 

To our distant shore. 
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On the boughs the birds are singmg, 

Never idle, 

Por the bridal 
Ooes the frolic breeze a-ringing 
All the green bells on the branches, 
Which the soul of man doth hear ; 

Music-shaken, 

It doth waken. 

Half in hope and half in fear, 

And dons its festal garments for the Bridal of the 
Year! 

2. 
For the year is sempiternal, 
Never wintry, never vernal. 
Still the same through all the changes 

That our wondering eyes behold. 
Spring is but his tune of wooing — 
Summer but the sweet renewing 
Of the vows he utters yearly. 
Ever fondly and sincerely. 
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To the young Bride that he weddeth, 

When to Heaven departs the old, 
For it is he^ fate to perish, 
Having brought him, 
In the Autumn, 
Children for his heart to cherish. 
Summer, like a humaa mother, 
Dies in bringing forth her young ; 
Sorrow blinds him, 
"Winter finds him 
Childless, too, their graves among. 
Till May returns once more, and bridal hymns are 
sung. 

3. 
Thrice the great Betrothed naming. 
Thrice the mystic banns proclaiming, 
February, March, and April, 

Spread the tidings far and wide ; 
Thrice they questioned each new-comer, 
'* Know ye, why the aweet-faced Summer, 
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With her rich imperial dower, 
Golden fruit and diamond flower, 
And her pearly rain-drop trinkets. 

Should not be the green Earth's Bride?'' 
All things vocal spoke elated 

(Nor the voiceless 

Did rejoice less) — 
** Be the marriage consummated!'' 
All the many murmuring voices 
Of the music-breathing Spring, 

Young birds twittering, 

Streamlets glittering, 
Insects on transparent wing, — 
All hailed the Summer nuptials of their King ! 

4. 
Now the rosy east gives warning 
'Tis the wished-for nuptial morning. 
Sweetest truant from Elysium, 
Golden morning of the May ! 
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All the guests are in their places — 
Lilies with pale, high-bred faces — 
Hawthorns in white wedding favours, 
Scented with celestial savours — 
Daisies, like sweet country maidens, 
"Wear white scolloped frills to-day ; 
'Neath her hat of straw the Peasant 

Primrose sitteth, 

Nor permitteth 
Any of her kindred present, 
'Specially the milk-sweet cowslip. 
E'er to leave the tranquil shade ; 

By the hedges. 

Or the edges 
Of some stream or grassy glade, 
They look upon the scene half wistfdl, half afraid. 

6. 
Other guests, too, are iuvited. 
From the alleys dimly lighted. 
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From the pestilential yapours 
Of the over-peopled town — 
From the fever and the panic, 
Comes the hard- worked, swarth mechanic — 
Comes his young wife, pallor-stricken 
At the cares that round her thicken — 
Comes the boy whose brow is wrinkled, 

Ere his chin is clothed in down — 
And the foolish pleasure-seekers, 

Nightly thinking 

They are drinking 
Life and joy from poisoned beakers. 
Shudder at their midnight madness. 
And the raving revel scorn : 

All are treading 

To the wedding 
In the freshness of the mom. 
And feel, perchance too late, the bliss of being bom. 

6. 

And the Student leaves his poiing. 

And his venturous exploring 
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In the gold and gem-enfolding 
Waters of the ancient lore — 
Seeking in its buried treasures, 
Means for life's most common pleasures ; 
Neither vicious nor ambitious- 
Simple wants and simple wishes. 
Ah ! he finds the ancient learning 

But the Spartan's iron ore; 
Without value in an era 
Far more golden 
Than the olden — 
When the beautifol chimera — 
Love — ^hath almost whoUy feded 
Even from the dreams of men. 
From his prison 
Newly risen — 
From his book-enchanted den — 
The stronger magic of the morning drives him forth 
again. 
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7. 

And the Artist, too — the Gifted — 

He whose soul is heavenward lifted — 

Till it drinketh inspiration 
At the fountain of the skies ; 

He, within whose fond embraces 

Start to life the marble Graces ; 

Or, with godlike power presiding, 

"With the potent pencil gliding. 

O'er the void chaotic canvass 
Bids the fiEdr creations rise ! 

And the quickened mass obeying 
Heaves its mountains ; 
From its fountains 

Sends the gentie streams a-straying 

Through the vales, like Love's first feelings 

Stealing o'er a maiden's heart ; 
The Creator- 
Imitator — 
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From his easel forth doth start, 
And fipom God's glorious Kat\ire learns anew his 
Art! 

8. 
But who is this with tresses flowing, 
Flashing eyes and forehead glowing, 
From whose lips the thunder-music 

Pealeth o*er the listening lands ? 
'Tis the first and last of preachers — 
First and last of priestly teachers ; 
First and last of those appointed 
In the ranks of the anointed ; 
With their songs like swords to sever 

Tyranny and Falsehood's hands ! 
'Tis the Poet — sum and total 
Of the others, 
With his hrothers, 
In his rich rohes sacerdotal, 
Singing from his golden psalter. 
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Gomes lie now to wed the twain — 
Truth and Beauty — 
Eest and Duty — 
Hope, and Fear, and Joy, and Pain, 
Unite for weal or woe beneath the Poet's chain ! 

9. 
And the shapes that foUow after. 

Some in tears and some in laughter, 

Are they not the fairy phantoms 

In his glorious visions seen ? 
Nymphs from shady forests wending, 
Gbddesses from heaven descending ; 
Three of Jove's divinest daughters. 
Nine from Aganippe's waters ; 
And the passion-immolated, 

Too fond-hearted Tyrian Queen, 
Yarious shapes of one idea. 
Memory-haunting, 
Heart-enchanting, 
Cythna, Genevieve, and Nea(*) ; 
Eosalind and all her sisters, 
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Bom by Avon's sacred stream, 

All the blooming 

Shapes, illuming 
" The Eternal Pngrim's^X") dream, 
Follow the Poet's steps beneath the morning's beam. 

10. 
But the Bride — ^the Bride is coming ! 

Birds are singing, bees are humming ; 

Silent lakes amid the mountains 

Look, but cannot speai, their mirth ; 

Streams go bounding in their gladness 

With a Bacchanalian madness ; 

Trees bow down their heads in wonder, 

Clouds of purple part asunder. 

As the Maiden of the Morning 

Leads the blushing Bride to Earth ! 

Bright as are the planets seven — 

With her glances 

She advances 

For her azure eyes are heaven ! 

I 
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And her robes are sunbeams woven, 
And her beauteous bridesmaids are 

Hopes and Wishes — 

Dreams delicious — 
Joys from some serenej star, 
And heavenly-hued Illusions gleaming from afar ! 

11. 
Now the mystic rite is over — 

Blessings on the loved and lover ! 

Strike the tabours, clash the cymbals, 

Let the notes of joy resound ! 

"With the rosy apple blossom, 

Blushing like a maiden's bosom ; 

"With the cream-white clusters pearly 

Of the pear-tree budding early ; 

With all treasures frt)m the meadows 

Strew the consecrated ground ; 

Let the guests with vows fraternal 

Pledge each other. 

Sister, brother, 
"With the' wine of Hope — ^the vernal 
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Vine-juice of Man's better nature — 
Vintage of Man's trustM heart 
Perseverance 
And Forbearance, 
Love and Labour, Song and Art, — 
Be this the cheerful creed wherewith the world may- 
start. 

12. 
But whither have the twain departed ? 

The United — ^the One-hearted — 
Whither from the bridal banquet 

Have the Bride and Bridegroom flown ? 
Ah ! their steps have led them quickly 
Where the young leaves cluster thickly ; 
Blossomed boughs rain fragrance o'er them, 
Greener grows the grass before them. 
As they wander through the island, 

Fond, delighted, and alone ! 

At their coming streams grow brighter. 

Skies grow clearer, 

Mountains nearer, 
i2 
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And the blue waves dancing lighter 
From the far-o£P mighty ocean 
Jrolic on the glistening sand, 
Jubilations — 
Gratulations — 
Breathe around, as, hand in hand, 
They roam by Sutton's sea-washed shore, or soft 
Shanganagh's strand. 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



THE SPIRIT OF THE IDEAL. 



1. 
Sweet Sister Spirits, ye whose starlight tresses 

Stream on the night- winds as ye float along, 
Missioned with hope to man — ^and with caresses 

2. 
To slumbering babes — ^refreshment to the strong — 

And grace the sensuous soul that it's arrayed in : 

As the light burden of melodious song 

3. 

"Weighs down a Poet's words ; — as an overladen 

lily doth bend beneath its own pure snow ; — 
Or with its joy, the free heart of a maiden : — 
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4. 

Thus, I behold your outstretched pinions grow 

Heavy with all the priceless giffcs and graces 
God through thy ministration doth bestow. 

5. 
Do ye not plant the rose on youthful faces ? 

And rob the heavens of stars for Beauty's eyes ? 

Do ye not fold within love's pure embraces 

6. 
AU that Omnipotence doth yet devise 

Eor human bliss, or rapture superhuman — 

Heaven upon earth, and earth still in the skies ? 

7. 
Do ye not sow the fruitful heart of woman 

With tenderest charities, and faith sincere, 

To feed man's sterile soid, and to illumine 

8. 
His duller eyes, that else might settle here, 

With the bright promise of a purer region — 

A starlight beacon to a stany sphere ? 
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9. 

Are they not all thy children, that bright legion— 

Of aspirations, and all hopeful sighs 
That in the solemn train of grave Eeligion 

10. 
Strew heavenly flowers before man's longing eyes, 

And make him feel, as o'er life's sea he wendeth. 

The fciT-off odorous airs of Paradise ? — 

11. 
Like to the breeze some flowery island sendeth 

Unto the seaman, ere its bowers are seen, 

Which tells him soon his weary wandering endeth — 

12, 
Soon shall he rest, in boaky shades of green, 

By daisied meadows prankt with dewy flowers, 

With ever-running rivulets between. 

13. 
These are thy tasks, my sisters, — ^these the powers 

God in his goodness gives into thy hands : — 
'Tis fix)m thy fingers faU the diamond showers 
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14. 

Of budding Spriog, and o'er the expectant lands 

June's odorous purple and rich Autumn's gold : 
And even when needful Winter wide expands 

15. 

His fallow wings, and winds blow sharp and cold - 

From the harsh east, 'tis thine, o'er all the plain. 
The leafless woodlands and the unsheltered wold, 

16. 
Gently to drop the flakes of feathery rain — 

fieaven's wannest down — around the slumber- 
ing seeds. 
And o'er the roots the frost-blanched counterpane, 

17. 
What though man's careless eye but Httle heeds 

Even the effects, much less the remoter cause. 

Still, in the doing of beneficent deeds — 

18. 
By God and his Vicegerent Nature's laws — 

Ever a compensating joy is foimd. 

Think ye the rain-drop heedeth if it draws 
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19. 

Rankness as well as Beauty from the ground ? 

Or that the sullen wind will deign to wake 
Only ^olian melodies of sound — 

20. 
And not the stormy screams that make men quake 

Thus do ye act, my sisters ; thus ye do 

Your cheerful duty for the doing's sake— 

21. 
I^ot unrewarded surely — ^not when you 

See the successfdl issue of your charms, 

Bringing the absent back again to view^- 

22. 
Giving the loved one to the lover's arms — 

Smoothing the grassy couch for weary age — 

Hushing in death's great calm a world's alarms. 

23. 
I, I alone upon the earth's vast stage 

Am doomed to act an unrequited part — 

I, the unseen preceptress of the sage — 
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24. 

I, whose ideal form doth win the heart 

Of all whom God's vocation hath assigned 
To wear the sacred yestore of high Art — 

25. 

Tq pass along the electric sparks of mind 

From age to age, from race to race, until 
The expanding truth encircles all mankind. 

26. 
What without me were all the Poet's skill? — 

Dead sensuous form without the quickening 

soul. 

What without me the instinctive aim of will ? — 

27. 
A useless magnet pointing to no pole. 

What the fine ear and the creative hand ? 

Most potent Spirits free from Man's control. 

28. 
I, THE Ideal, hy the Poet stand 

When all his soul o'erflows with holy fire, 

When currents of the beautiful and grand 
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Eun glittering down along each burning wire, 

Until the heart of the great world doth feel 
The electric shock of his God-kindled lyre : — 

30. 
Then rolls the thimderons music peal on peal, 

Or in the breathless after-pause, a strain 

Simpler and sweeter through the hush doth steal — 

31. 
Like to the pattering drops of summer rain 

On rustling grass, when fragrance fills the air. 

And all the groves are vocal once 'again : 

32. 
Whatever form, whatever shape I bear, 

I'he Spirit of high Impulse, and the Soul 

Of all conceptions beautiful and rare, 

33. 

Am I ; who now swift spuming all control, 

On rapid wings— the Ariel of the Muse — 
Dart from the dazzling centre to the pole ; 
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Now in the magic mimicry of hues 

Such as surroimd God's golden throne, descend 
In Titian's skies the boundaries to conftise 

35. 

Betwixt Earth's Heaven and Heaven's own Heaven— 

to blend 
In Eaphael's forms the human and divine, 
Where spirit dawns, and matter seems to end. 

36. 
Again on wings of melody, so fine 

They mock the sight, bat fall npon the ear 
Like tuneM rose-leaves at the day's decline — 

37. 
And with the music of a happier sphere 

Entrance some master of melodious sound, 

Till startled men the hymns of angels hear. 

38. 
Happy for me when, in the vacant round 

Of barren ages, one great stead&st soul 

Paithfiil to me and to his art is found. 
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39. 
But ah ! my sisters, with my grief condole ; 

Join in my sorrows and respond my sighs ; 

And let your sobs the foneral dirges toll ; 

40. 
Weep those who falter in the great emprise — 

Who, turning off upon some poor pretence, 
Some worthless guerdon or some paltry prize, 

41. 
Down from the airy zenith through the immense 

Sink to the low expedients of an hour, 

And barter soul for all the slough of sense, — 

42. 
Just when the mind had reached its regal power, 

And fancy's wing its perfect plumes unfiirrd, — 
Just when the bud of promise, in the flower 

43. 

Of all completeness opened on the world — 

When the pure fire that Heaven itself outflung 
Back to its native empyrean curled, 
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44. 

Like vocal incenBe from a censer swung : — 

Ah me ! to be subdued when all seemed won- 
That I should fly when I would fain have clung. 

45. 
Yet so it is, — our radiant course is run ; — 

Here we must part, the deathless lay unsung, 

And, more than all, the deathless deed undone. 

1851. 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 



1. 
Ah ! Summer time, sweet Summer scene, 

WKen all the golden days, 

Linked hand in hand, like moonlit fays, 

Danced o'er the deepening green. 

2. 
When, from the top of Peli6r(') down 

We saw the sun descend, 

With smiles that blessings seemed to send 
To our near native town- 

K 
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3. 

And when we saw him rise again 
High o'er the hills at mom — 
(Jod's glorious prophet daily bom 

To preach good- will to men — 

4. 

€h>od-will and peace to all between 
The gates of night and day — 
Join with me, love, and with me say- 

Bweet Summer time and scene. 



11. 



1. 

Sweet Summer time, true age of gold, 
When hand in hand we went 
Slow by the quickening shrubs, intent 

To see the buds unfold : 
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To trace new wild flowers in the grass, 

^ew blossoms on the bough, 

And see the water-lilies now 
Rise o'er their liquid glass. 

3. 
When from the fond and folding gale 

The scented brier I pnlled, 

Or for thy kindred bosom culled 
The lily of the vale ; — 

4. 

Thou without whom were dark the green, 
The golden turned to gray, 
Join with me, love, and with me say — 

Sweet Summer time and scene. 
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III. 
1. 

Sweet Summer time» delight's brief reign, 
Thou hast one memory still. 
Bearer than ever tree or hill 

Tet stretched along life's plain. 

2. 

Stranger than all the wond'rous whole. 
Flowers, fields, and sunset skies — 
To see within our infant's eyes 

The awakening of the soul. 

8. 

To see their dear bright depths first stiired 
By the far breath of thought, 
To feel our trembling hearts o'erfraught 

With rapture when we heard 
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4. 

Her first clear laugh, which might have been 
A cherub's laugh at play — 
Ah! love, thou canst hut jom and say — 

Sweet Summer time and scene. 



IV. 

1. 
Sweet summer time, sweet summer days, 

One day I must recall ; 

One day, the brightest of them all, 
Must mark with special praise. 

2. 

'Twas when at length in genial showers 
The Spring attained its close ; 
And June with many a myriad rose 

Incarnadined the bowers : 
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3. 

Led by the bright and sun- warm air, 

We left our indoor nooks ; 
Thou with my papers and my books. 
And I thy garden-chair ; 

4. 
Crossed the broad, level garden walks, 

"With countless roses lined ; 

And where the apple still inclined 

Its blossoms o'er the box, 

5. 

Near to the lilacs round the pond. 

In its stone ring hard by. 
We took our seats, where, save the sky. 
And the few forest trees beyond 

6. 
The garden wall, we nothing saw. 

But flowers and blossoms, and we heard 

Nought but the whirring of some bird. 

Or the rooks' distant, clamorous caw. 
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7. 

And in the shade we saw the face 
Of our dear Mary sleeping near, 
And thou wert by to smile and hear, 

And speak with innate truth and grace. 

8. 
There through the pleasant noontide hours 

My task of echoed song I sung; 

Turning the golden southern tongue 

Into the iron ore of ours ! 

9. 
'Twas the great Spanish master's pride, 

The story of the hero proved; 

'Twas how the Moorish princess loved, 

And how the firm Pemando died(®). 

10, 

happiest season ever seen, 

day, indeed the happiest day ; 
Join with me, love, and with me say — 
Sweet Summer time and scene. 
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V. 



1. 
Oks picture more before 1 close 

Fond Memory's fast dissolving views ; 

One picture more before I lose 
The radiant outlines as they rose. 

2. 

'Tis evening, and we leave the porch, 
And for the himdredth time admire 
The rhododendron's cones of fire 

Rise round the tree, Kke torch o'er torch. 

3. 

And for the hundredth time point out 

Each favourite Ijlossom and perfume — 
If the.iBirhite lilac stiU doth bloom, 

Or the pink hawthorn fadeth out : 
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4. 
And by the laureird wall, and o'er 

The fields of young green com we've gone ; 

And by the outer gate, and on 

To our dear Mend's oft-trodden door. 

5. 
And there in cheerM talk we stay. 

Till deepening twilight warns us home ; 

Then once again we backward roam 

Calmly and slow the well-known way — 

6. 
And linger for the expected view — 

Day's dying gleam upon the hill ; 

Or listen for the whip-poor-willC), 

Or the too seldom shy cuckoo. 

7. 
At home the historic page we glean, * 

And muse, and hope, and praise, and pray — 

Join with me, love, as then, and say — 

Sweet Summer time and scene ! 

1850. 
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MOORE. 

AN ELEGIAC ODE. 
" He lives, he wakes—'tit Death is dead, not he."— Abohais. 



1. 

Ah ! vainly, vainly to my heart is calling 
The poet's playmate of theyear — ^the Spring. 
Vainly it comes — a hright-eyed, glad-faced boy, 
With pulses throbbing joy ; 
With eyes that twinkle, and with feet that bound * 
Along the grassy ground, 
As if each flying foot were sandalled with a wing ; 
Vainly it comes to tempt me forth to play. 

And spend the poet's holiday — 
The vernal season of sweet recreation. 
The heart's too brief vacation 
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Amid the task- works of the toiling year; — 

For now the daisy's pearly disks'appear 
To light the early meadow's emerald sky ; 

Each a little silver stin is seen 
Amid its circling heaven of green ; 

While jonnd about in due gradation, 

Through mystic gravitation, 
The minor fragrant orbs concentric lie. 

2. 

Ah ! vainly, vainly on my ear is falling 
The old, but ever new, sweet melodies 
Sung by the feathered syrens of the trees. 
That lured my steps so oft. 
On spring-tide silvery morning soft, 
From the broad highway, or the glaring green. 
To where a flickering sheen 
Of dark and bright mosaic lights the lea 
Beneath the fresh-green copse — 
What time, in tiny flakes, soft eddying, drops 
The fragrant snow-shower from the hawthorn 
tree. 
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Yaixdy the glad birds twitter now 
Upon each conscious bough — 
Upon each conscious bough that shares their 
glee, 
And with exulting ecstacy 
Trembles through every fibrous vein. 
And seems to feel the magic of the strain, 
And sinks and soars, and soars and sinks again ! 

3. 
Not that my heart is dead or cold 
To the most common sight, the most familiar sound 
Of natural beauty or impulsive joy. 
Ah ! no, thank Heaven ! not so ; 
At heart the poet ever is a boy, 
Howe'er the years go round : 
For though his pallid brow may grow 

Furrowed and worn, and with thin silver 
hair, 
As with a fading cirrus cloud, be hung, 
His heart is ever young — 
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Perpetual youth is thra». 
It is not that the earth has grown less fair, 
This last of all the Springs it yet hath known, 
That I behold it not with my accustomed glad- 
ness ; — 
Ah! no, not over it, but o'er my heart is 
thrown 
A funeral pall of sadness — 
A filmy veil of sorrow is outspread 

Before my eyes, asby a moumer^s hand. 
For the poet of my people, for the minstrel of my land. 
Who is dead ! 

4. 
Dead ! ah, no — ^he has returned to Ufe. 

In living death for three blank years he lay. 
And now comes forth from the protracted strife, 

A conqueror to-day. 
To him the common foe no terror brought. 

Nor the heart's tremor, nor the gasping breath; 
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For, like his own Mokanna's veil, 
A trebly.folded woof of blank unthought 
Concealed the hoirid front of Death — 
The ghastly visage pale ! 
Thrice had the &ir magician of the year, 
Her potent wand applying, 
Saved the wintry world from dying ; 
And in the wondrous renovation, 
Kecalled the freshness and the jubilation 
Of the world's primal day : 
So that the stars of heaven again prepared to sing 
Their songs of gratulation. 
He heeded not, or turned away : 
Unmarked the budding wonders of the Spring — 

The floral magic of the May ; 
And when the happy birds in every grove 

Sang hymns to Love, 
Prom the green temple of each stately tree — 
To Love, whose highest poet-priest was he ; 

Alas ! 'twas all in vain ; 
He heeded not the fond adoring strain — 
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Its music was unlieard. 
Its magic and its meaning both had flown 
Its shrill, sweet echoing chirrup which the grove 
prolongs. 
Ah! me, what wonder, when his own sweet 

songs, 
The sweetest ever sang by bard or bird, 
Were to himself unknown ! 

5. 

But let us linger not, my soul, beside 
The poet's bier or his neglected grave ; 
Kor bum to think of those to whom he gave 
A portion of his own immortal fame, 
Who when the last sad moment came— 

The hour that claimed the fiineral rite august. 
For the poor portion of him that had died — 
Sullenly shunned the poet's sacred dust. 
Heedless of what was due to generous lays. 
And aU the friendly fire of former days. 
The hour may come when on his mother's breast 
The darling child of song may take his rest ; 
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Then shall the tribute of unnxiinberedeyeB, 
Then shall the throbbing of nnnnmbered hearts, 
And all the tender cares that love imparts — 
Fond flattering praises, passion-breathing sighs, 
Oratefiil regrets, and hopefdl prayers arise — 
Then shall the harp which he had woke so oft 
To breathe the varied lay— 
MirthM, melodious, melancholy, gay, 
Softly severe, and masculine, though soft — 
Firm, and yet fond, through every phase of 
form — 
And sunny satire, wounding but to warm— 
And fine-edged wit, keen-cutting but to cure — 
Then shall the haxp's elegiac music floaty 
As if it kept its sad prevailing note 
Prolonged through ages for the keen* of Moobe! 

1852. 

* Properly CqxA^m^ the funeral wail for the dead 
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ON THE DEATH OP FEEDEMCK RICHABD, 
EAEL OF BELFAST. 

BOBN 2STB NOVEHBEB, 1827 1 DIED AT NAPLES, FEB. U, IStS, 
IN HIS 36th TEAR. 
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TO THE MARCHIONESS OF DONEGAL: 

Lady, the heart-won glory of thy son 
Turns his sad loss to such atoning gain, 
Making swift Death's maHcions stroke as vain 
As the spent hnllet when the victory's won, 
That I would wish this lyric feat undone, — 
These lines unwrit, or in a prouder strain. 
Such as befit a glorious young man slain 
In a career that heroes only run : 
Yet deign to take them — ^be their faults forgiyen, 
Lady, for the sake of him they mourn. 
They should be joyful for the great boon given 
To thee, to us, and to this land forlorn — 
To thee to have thy angel youth in heaviBn — 
To us, to boast his patriot pride unworn. 
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TO THE MARQUIS OF DONEGAL. 

East it is to say, Be thou resigned, 

O father, to the mightier Father's will, 

To bear the blow that at one stroke doth kill 

Thy Son, thy Friend, thy Brother^ all combined 

In one dear centre : Easy to the blind 

It is to bear from the quick-shaded rill 

The absent sun that sets behind the hill, — 

That sun which late its morning beams entwined 

With those warm waves that now must darkened roll 

To the great deep : But yet take this to heart, 

The sun that leaves thee dark, from pole to pole, 

Flashes its light and heat : If sad thou art, 

The world is glddder by one glorious soul 

By Death axid Love made consecrate to Art. 



l2 
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ODE. 



Swifter tu than siiniin6r*8 flight, 
Swifter far than yoath^s ddi£^ 
Swifter fiir than happy night, 
Art thou oome and gone. 

Smnxir. 



PROEM. 

ICaidehs of Italj, 
Napoli's daughters, 
Send the sad requifim 
Over the waters ; — 
OvCT the waters, 
Solemnly, slowly. 
Sing the sad requiem, 
MoumfiiUy, lowly; — 
Sing the sad requiem. 
Chant the low ditty, 
Maids of the golden-shored 
Heaven-cinctured city, 
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Ye who beheld him last, 
Fair with life's youthfdlness, 
Heart- warm with nobleness, 
Soul-proud with truthfulness. 
Stricken down instantly, 
Wrapped in death's gloominess — 
While 'neath his window rose 
Living and luminous 
Azure-hued golden waves 

Parthenopean, 
Up to the Lord of Life 
Singing their pean. 
Borrow their musical 
Murmur, ye maidens, 
Weak words of elegy 
Borrow their cadence. 
Wail him beside the blue 
Lazulite waters. 
Maidens of Italy, 
Napoli*s daughters. 
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SONG OF ITALIAN MAIDENS. 

1. 
SisTEBS, kneel beside this bier, 
Breathe the. prayer, and shed the tear- 
Young Marcellus sleepeth here. 

2. 

Young Marcellus sleeping lies, 
With his slumbel'-sealed eyes • 
"Waiting God's great sun to rise — 

3. 

"Waiting to re-ope once more 
On a sweeter summer shore 
By the eternal water's roar. 

4. 
Scatter round about his bed 
Violets, ere their scent has fled, — 
"Winter roses white and red. 
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Lay upon his gentle breast 

All the flowers that he loved best — 

Pansies be the moumftdlest. 

6. 
Though this bed has grown a bier, 

Scatter snowdrops, scatter here 

All the promise of the year: — 

7. 

Being bom to bloom and die 

They perchance may typify 
Him who here doth sleeping lie. : 

8. 
Since we love those flowers the best * 

That are plucked the earliest — 

As it were for God's own breast : 

9. 
Love them better far than those 

The maturer months disclose — 

Flaunting tulip, gaudy rose : 
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10. 

Love them for the proof they give 
That the world's great heart doth liye,- 
They the irhile so fiigitive. 

11. 
Such was he who lieth here. 

With his leaves all drooping sere 

In the spring-time of his year. 

12. 
Here he oame a wanderer, 

Erom the Northern Isles that are 

Watched by the western star. 

13. 
Here he oaxne, to feast his eyes 

On an earthly heaven, with skies 

Borrowed still from Paradise : 

14. 
Game with rapture to behold 

Purple isles and seas of gold, 

And the dread Volcano old : 
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16. 

Came with wonder to survey 

All the magic of the Bay, 

And the towns restored to-day — 

16. 
Or to pluek the flowers that bloom 

By the tfantoan Poet's tomb 

O'er the grotto's arch of gloom ; — 

17. 
Or along Sorrento's shore, 

Tasso's birth-place, to think o'er 

All his tears for Leonore ; — 

18. 
Or to see the sun decline 

To his Ischian bath of wine 

'Mid the hnsb'd sea hyaline ; — 

Id. 
Or, perchance, still more to hear 

Music — ^to his soul so dear, 

Singing in her native sphere : 
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20. 

Music that appears to be 
But the air of Italy, 
Voiced by her sky and sea. 

21. . 
All these projects, howsoe'er 

Hopeful, healthful, wise or fair, 

Swallowed in this blank despair. 

22. 

He, the gentle, wise, and good, 

Manhood's loftiest aims pursued 
"With a heart of maidenhood. 

23. 
Of a proud ancestral name. 

Still it was his boast to claim 

The sweet bard's reflected fame : 

24. 

The sweet bard, whose magic lays 

Could upon his shield emblaze 
Its most precious heraldries(^®) : 
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25. 

Showing nobly thus how yet 
Genius can its diamond set 
In the proudest coronet. 

26. 

Oh ! his heart was pure as snow. 

Firm when winter winds might blow, 
Melting in affection's glow : 

27. 
Firm and fond with filial love 

To one gentle heart, above 

All the world ; though manhood strove 

28. 
With its feverish energy 

To supplant it, still did he 

Love that fair maternity : 

29. 
Love her with the same sweet zest 

Here, where he lay down to rest 

As of old upon her breast : 
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30. 

Leaving her m days to come 

A sweet memory to illtune 

Her half-orphan'd twilight gloom. 

31. 
Not in pleasure's fairy bowers, 
Ballying with the deadly flowers, 
Passed wiih him the flying hours ;— 

32. 
No, he raised his vaioe to caU 

Mightiest minds around the wall 

Of the workman's wonder-hall ; — 

33. 

Raised his voice, and plied his pen. 

To enlarge the mental ken 

Of "his humbler feUow-men"("): 

34. 

Or a soothing charm would find 

In his generous praise refined 
For some shy, secluded mind. 
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36. 

His the homage of the heart 

Dearer to a child of art 

f 

Ear than &me*s more prized part. 

36« 

But the bright career is o'er, 

Ah! that heart can beat no more — 
Wail him, Erin^ on thy shore. 

37. 

Wail him, thou, his natiye land, 

On thy lone lamenting strand, 
Bow the head, and wring the hand. 

Wail him, then, that to thy cost, 
Many a hopefhl son hast lost, 
Soonest«those who loyed thee most. 

39. 
Wail the taste, the toil seyere, 

The rich haryest of each year, — 

All extingtdshed on this bier. 
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40. 

All ! not all,^-dear shade forgive 
Such despair ! they yet shall live 
In the example that they give ; — 

41. 
live amid the glow they wake 
In new hearts, for her dear sake, 
Her, whose own sad heart might hreak, 

42. 
If, like his, some generous soul 

Forced by love beyond control. 

Did not with her griefs condole, — 

43. 
Proud to be her child, although 

Still she totters to and fro 

'Neath her lightened load of woe — 

44. 
Proud to wear upon his breast, 

Proud to blazon on his crest 

The poor Shamrock of the West. 
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45. 

If the night has passed away, 
As we're told, and rosy day 
Paints the East with prophet-ray — 

46. 
Let the beam that puts to flight 

The long dark, bring forth to light 

Those who watched her through the night : 

47. 
Those whose heart she could engage 

In some studious hermitage, 

As upon a busier stage. 

48, 
And among the best and last 

Let its lingering light be cast 

Hound thy dearest name — Belfast^ *).* 



1855. 



* See Note. 
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DOLORES. 



1. 
The moon of my soul is dark, Dolores, 

Dead and dark in my breast it lies. 
For I miss the heaven of thy smile, Dolores, 

And the light of thy brown bright eyes. 

2. 
The rose of my heart is gone, Dolores, 

Bud oiN blossom, in yain I seek ; 
For I miss the breath of thy lip, Dolores, 

And the blush of thy pearl-pale cheek. 
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3. 
The pulse of my heart is Btill, Dolores — 

Still and chill is its glowing tide ; 

For I miss the heating of thine, Dolores, 

In the vacant space hy my »de. 

4. 
«But the moon shall revisit my soul, Dolores, 

And the rose shall refresh my heart, 

When I meet thee again in heaven, Dolores, 

'Never again to part. 



1852. 
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ECLIPSE ! 



The moon has fallen from out my sky, 

Fallen at the fall, and all is dark, 
The stars are away, and the light of day 

Glimmers a&r, like a feeble spark ! — 
O God ! will it ever break? 

Will its gladsome glory beam ? 
And my trembling heart awake 

From this terrible night-mare d#Bam ? 



1852. 
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TRUTH IN SONG. 



1. 

I CANNOT sing, I cannot write 

To show that I can write and sing — 

I cannot for a cause so slight 

Command my Ariel's dainty wing : — 

Not for the dreams of cultured youth, 
Nor praises of the lettered throng, 
Ah ! no, I string the pearls of song 

But only on the chords of truth : — 
M 2 
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- 2. 
And when the precious pearls ore strung, 

What are their value, but to deck 
Some kindred forehead, or be hung 

Around the whiteness of some neck ? — 
S<me neck ? some forehead ? — ^ah ! but one 

Would win or haply wear the chain, 

And now the fragments of the strain 
Lie broken round me — She is gone I 

3. 
Gone from my home some weary hours, 

But never, never from my heart — 
Gone — ^like the memory of the showers 

To flowers long-drooping, Love, thou art : — 
truest friend— best of wives — 

Come soon! my world, my queen, my crown, 

Then shall the pearls run ringing down 
The love- twined chords of both our lives. 

1852. 
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LOST AND POUND. 



1. 
" Whithee art thou go^e, fair Una? — 
Una fair, the moon is gleaming ; 
Fear no mortal eye, fair Una, 

For the very flowers are dreaming, 
And the twinkling stars are closing 

Up their weary-watching glances — 
Warders on Heaven's walls reposing, 
While the glittering foe advances. 
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2. 

" Una, dear, my heart is throbbing, 

Full of throbbings without number ; 
Come! the tired out streams are sobbing 

Like to children ere they slumber ; 
And the longing trees, inclining, 

Seek the earth's too distant bosom ; 
3ad fate ! that keeps fix)m intertwining 

The earthly and the aerial blossom. 



S. 

** Una, dear, I've roamed the mountain. 

Bound the furze and o'er the heather ; 
Una, dear, I've sought the fountain 

Where we rested oft together. 
Ah ! the mountain now looks dreary. 

Dead, and dark, where no life liveth ; 
Ah ! the fountain, to the weary, 

Now, no more refreshment givetL 
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4. 

*' Una, darling, dearest daughter. 

Beauty ever gave to Fancy — 
Spirit of the silver water, 

Nymph of Nature's necromancy ! — 
Pair enchantress, fond magician, 

Is thine every spell- word spoken ? 
Hast thou 'closed thy Mry mission ? 

Is thy potent wand then broken ? 



5. 

" Una, dearest, deign to hear me. 

Fly no more my prayer resisting !"— 
Then a trembling voice came near me, 

Like a maiden to the trysting — 
Like a maiden's feet approaching 

Where the lover doth attend her; 
Half forgiving, half reproaching, 

Came that voice, so shy and tender. 
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6. 

'* Must I blame thee, must I chide thee, 

Change to soora the lore I bore thee ? 
And the fondest heart beside thee, 

And the truest eyes before thee. 
And the kindest hands to press thee. 

And the instinctiye sense to guide thee. 
And the purest lips to bless thee, 

What, dreamer ! is denied thee ? 

7. 

" Hast thou not the fidl fruition — 

Hast thou not the full enjoyance, 
Of thy young heart's fond ambition. 

Free from .every feared annoyance ? 
Thou hast sighed for truth and beauty — 

Hast thou fedled then in thy wooing ? 
Dreamed of some ideal duty — 

Is there nought that waits thy doing? 
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8. 

*' Is the world less bright or beauteous, 

That dear eyes behold it with thee ? 
Is the work of life less duteous,^ 

That thou art helped to do it, prithee ? 
Is the near rapture non-existent, 

Because thou dreamest an ideal? 
And canst thou for a glimmering distant 

Forget the blessings of the real ? 

9. 
" Down on thy knees, 0, doubting dreamer ! 
Down ! and repent thy heart's misprision ; ' ' 
Scarce had I knelt in tears aad tremor. 

When the scales feU from off my vision : 
There stood my human guardian angel. 

Given me by Gbd's benign foreseeing, 
While from her lips came life's evangel, 
** Live! that each day complete thy being^" 



1852. 
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HOME SICKNESS. 



TO THE BAY OF DUBLIN. 

1. 
My native Bay, for many a year 
I've loved thee with a trembling fear, 
Lest thou, though dear and very dear, 

And beauteous as a vision, 
Shouldst have some rival far away — 
Some matchless wonder of a bay— 
Whose sparkling waters ever play ' 

'Neath azure skies elysian. 
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2. 
'Tis Love, methought, blind Love that pours 
The rippling magic round these shores — 
For whatsoever Love adores 

Becomes what Love desireth : 
'Tis ignorance of aught beside 
That throws enchantment o'er the tide 
And makes my heart respond with pride 

To what mine eye admireth. 



3. 

And thus, unto our mutual loss, 
Whene'er I paced the sloping moss 
Of green Zilliney, or across 

The intervening waters — 
Up Howth's brown sides my feet would wend, 
To see thy sinuous bosom bend, 
Or view thine outstretched arms extend 

To clasp thine islet daughters ; 
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4. 
Then would this spectre of my fear 
Beside me stand — ^How calm and clear 
Slept underneath, the green waves, near 

The tide-worn rocks' recesses ; 
Or when they woke, and leapt from land, 
lake startled sea-nymphs, hand in hand 
Seeking the southern silver strand 

With floating emerald tresses : 



It lay o'er all, s^, moral mist. 

Even on the hills, when evening kissed 

The granite peaks to amethyst, 

I felt its fatal shadow : 
It darkened o'er the brightest riUs, 
It lowered upon the srmniest hills, 
And hid the winged song that fills 

The moorland and the meadow. 
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6. 
But now that I have been to view 
All even Nature's self can do, 
And from Gaeta's arch of blue 

Borne many a fond memento ; 
And from each fair and famous scene, 
Where Beauty is, and Power hath been, 
Along the golden shores between 

Misenum and Sorrento : 

7. 
I can look proudly in thy face. 
Fair daughter of a hardier race, 
And feel thy winning, well-known grace, 

Without my old misgiving ; 
And as I kneel upon thy strand, 
And kiss thy once unvalued hand, 
proclaim earth holds no lovelier land, 

Where life is worth the living. 
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YOUTH AND AGE. 



1. 
To give the blossom and the &uit 

The soft warm air that wraps them round, 
Oh ! think how long the toilsome root 

Must live and labour 'neath the ground. 

2. 
To send the river on its way, 

With ever deepening strength and force, 
Oh ! think how long 'twas let to play, 

A happy streamlet, near its source. 
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TO JUNE. 



WKITTEN APTEB AN UNGBNIAL MAY. 



1. 

I'll heed no more the Poet's lay — 
His false-fond song shall charm no more — 
My heart henceforth shall but adore 

The real, not the misnamed May. 

2. 
Too long I've knelt, and vainly hung 

My offerings round an empty name ; 

May ! thou canst not be the same 
As once thou wert when Earth was young. 
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3. 
Thou canst not be the same to day — 

The Poet's dream — the Lover's joy : — 

The floral heaven of girl and boy 

Were heaven no more, if thou wert May. 

4. 
If thou wert May, then May is cold, 

And oh ! how changed from what she has been- 

Then barren boughs are bright with green, 

And leaden skies are glad with gold. 

5. 
And the dark clouds that veiled thy moon 

Were silvery-threaded tissues bright. 

Looping the locks of amber light 

That float but on the airs of June. 

6. 

June ! thou art the real May ; 

Thy name is soft and sweet as hers. 
But a rich blood thy bosom stirs. 
Her marble cheek cannot display. 
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7. 

She Cometh like a haughty girl, 

So conscious of her beauty's power, 
She now will wear nor gem nor flower 
Upon her pallid breast of pearl. 

8. 
And her green silken summer dress, 

So simply flower'd in white and gold, 

She scorns to let our eyes behold. 

But hides through very wilfulness. 

9. 

Hides it 'neath ermined robes, which she 

Hath borrowed from some wintry queen, 
Instead of dancing on the green — 
A Tillage maiden fair and free. 

10. 
Oh ! we have spoiled her with our praise, 

And made her froward, false, and vain ; 

So that her cold blue eyes disdain 

To smile as in the earlier days. 
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11. 

Let her beware, — ^the world fiill soon 
Like me shall tearless torn away, 
And woo, instead of thine, O May ! 

The brown, bright, joyous eyes of June. 

12. 
June ! forgive the long delay, 

My heart's deceptiye dream is o'( 

Where I beUeve I will adore, 

Nor worship June, yet kneel to May 

1855. 
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sumnr days in winter. 



1. 

SuMMEB is a glorious season 

Warm, and bright, and pleasant ; 

But the Past is not a reason 
To despise the Present 

So while health can climb the mountain, 
And the log lights up the hall, 

There are sunny days in Winter, after all ! 

2. 
Spring, no doubt, hath faded from us, 

Maiden-like in charms ; 
Summer, too, with all her promise, 
Perished in our arms. 
n2 
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But the memory of the vanished, 

Whom our hearts recall, 
Maketh sunny days in Winter, after all ! 

3. 
True, there's scarce a flower that bloometh, 

All the best are dead ; 
But the wall-flower still perfdmeth 

Yonder garden-bed. 
And the drbutus pearl-blossom' d 

Hangs its coral ball — 
There wre sunny days in Winter, after all ! 

4. 
Summer trees are pretty, — ^very, 

And I love them weU ; 
But, this holly's glistening berry. 

None of those excel. 
While the fir can warm the landscape. 

And the ivy clothes the wall. 
There are sunny days in Winter, after all ! 
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5. 
Sunny-hours in every season 

Wait the innocent — 
Those who taste with love and reason 

"What their God hath sent. 
Those who neither soar too highly, 

Nor too lowly fell, 
Feel the sunny days of Winter, after all ! 

6. 
Then, although our darling treasures 

Vanish from the heart ; 
Then, although our once-loved pleasures 

One by one depart ; 
Though the tomb looms in the distance, 

And the mourning pall. 
There is sunshine, and no Winter, after all ! 



1850. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE SPRING. 



1. 

Kathleen, my darling, IVe dreamt such a dream, 
^Tis as hopefiil aad bright as the Summer's first beam : 

1 dreamt that the World, like yourself, darling dear, 
Had presented a son to the happy New Year ! 
Like yourself, too, the poor mother suffered awhile, 
But like thine was the joy, at" her baby's first smile, 
When the tender nurse, Nature, quick hastened to 

fling 
Her sun-mantle round, as she fondled The Spbing. 
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2. 

O Kathleen, 'twas strange how the elements all, 
With their Mendly regards, condescended to call : 
The rough rains of Winter like summer-dews fell, 
And the North- wind said, zephyr-Hke — *'Is the 

World weU?" 
And the streams ran quick-sparkling to tell o'er the 

Earth 
God's goodness to man in this mystical birth ; 
For a Son of this World, and an heir to the King 
Who rules over man, is this beautiful Spring ! 

3. 

O Kathleen, methought, when the bright babe 

was bom. 
More lovely than morning appeared the bright mom ; 
The birds sang more sweetly, the grass greener grew. 
And with buds and with blossoms the old trees 

looked new ; 
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And mefhought when the Priest of the UmTerse 

came — 
The Sun — ^in his yestments of gloiy and flame, 
He was seen, the wann rain-drops of April to fling 
On the brow of the babe, and baptize him The Spring ! 

4. 
Kathleen, dear Kathleen ! what treasures are 

piled 
In the mines of the Past for this wonderful Child ! 
The lore of the sages, the lays of the bards, 
like a primer, the eye of this infiint regards ; 
All the dearly-bonght knowledge that cost Hfe and 

limb. 
Without price, without peril, are offered to him ; 
And the blithe bee of Progress concealeth its sting, 
As it offers its sweets to this beautiful Spring ! 

5. 

Kathleen, they tell us of wonderfdl things. 

Of speed that surpasseth the feiry's fleet wings ; 
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How the lands of the world in communion are 

brought, 
And the slow march of speech is as rapid as thought 
Think, think what an heir-loom the great world wiU 

be, 
With this wond»ful wire 'neath the Earth and the 

Sea; 
When the snows and the sunshine together shall 

bring 
All the wealth of the world to the feet of the Spring. 

6. 
Oh ! Kathleen, but think of the birth-gifts of love, 
That The Masteb who lives in the Gseat House 

above 
Prepares for the poor child that's bom on His land — 
Dear God ! they're the sweet flowers that fall from 

Thy hand,-— 
The crocus, the primrose, the violet given 
Awhile, to make Earth the reflection of Heaven ; 
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The brightness and lightness that round the world 

wing 
Are Thine, and are ours too, through thee, happy 

Spring! 

7. 
Kathleen, dear Kathleen ! that dream is gone by, 
And I wake once again, but, thank G^d ! thou art by ; 
And the land that we love looks as bright in the 

beam. 
Just as if my sweet dream was not aU out a dream, 
The spring-tide of Nature its blessing imparts — 
Let the spring-tide of Hope send its pulse through 

our hearts; 
Let us feel 'tis a mother, to whose breast we cling, 
And a brother we hail, when we welcome the Spring. 

1850. 
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ALL FOOLS' DAY. 



1. 
The Sun called a beautiful Beam, that was playing 

At the door of his golden-waU'd palace on high ; 
And he bade him be off, without any delaying. 

To a fast-fleeting Cloud on the verge of -the sky : 
** You will give him this letter," said roguish Apollo 

(While a sly little twinkle contracted his ^ye), 
''With my royal regards; and be sure that you 
follow 

Whatsoever his HighneBS may send in reply." 
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2. 
The Beam heard the order, but being no novice, 

Took it coolly, of course — ^nor in this was he 
wrong — 
But was forced (being a clerk in Apollo's post- 
office) 
To declare (what a bounce !) that he wouldn't be 
long; 
So he went home and dress'd — ^gave his beard an 
elision — 
Put his scarlet coat on, nicely edged with gold 
lace; 
And thus being equipped, with a postman's pre- 
cision. 
He prepared to set out on his nebulous race. 

3. 

Off he posted at last, but just outside the portals 

He lit on Earth's high-soaring bird in the dark(") ; 
So he tarried a little, like many frail mortals, 
Who, when sent on an errand, first go on a larlc ; 
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But he broke from the bird — reach'd the cloud in a 
minute — 
Gave the letter and all, as Apollo ordained ; 
But the Sun's correspondent, on looking within it, 
Found, "Send the fool farther," was all it con- 
tained. 

4. 
The Cloud, who was up to all mi/sttficatton, 

Quite a humorist, saw the intent of the Sun ; 
And was ever too airi/ — ^though lofty his station — 

To spoil the least taste of the prospect of fun ; 
So he hemm'd, and he haw'd — took a roll of pure 
vapour, 
"Which the light from the beam made as bright as 
could be, 
(like a sheet of the whitest cream golden-edg*d 
paper), 
And wrote a few words, superscribed, "To the 
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5. 

**My dear Beam," or " dear Bay" ('twas thus coolly 

he hailed him), 
" Pray take down to Neptune this letter from me, 
For the person you seek — ^though I lately re-galed 

him — 
Now tries a new airing, and dwells by the sea." 
So our Mercury hastened away through the ether. 
The bright face of Thetis to gladden and greet ; 
And he plunged in the water a few feet beneiith 
her, 
Just to get a sly peep at her beautiful feet. 

6. 
To Neptune the letter was brought for inspection — 
But the god, though a deep one, was still rather 
green; 
So he took a few moments of steady reflection, 
Ere he wholly made out what the missive could 
mean: 
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But the date (it was " April the first") came to sav^ 
it 
From all fear of mistake ; so he took pen in hand, 
And, transcribing the cruel entreaty, he gave it 
To our travelled-tired Mend, and said, "Bring it 
to Land." 

7. 
To Land went the Sunbeam, which scarcely received 
it. 
When it sent it, post-haste, back again to the Sea; 
The ^ea's hypocritical calmness deceived it. 

And sent it once more to the Land on the lea ; — 
From the Land to the Lake — ^from the Lakes to the 
Fountains — 
From the Fountains and Streams to the Bills' azure 
crest, 
'Till, at last, a tall Peak on the top of the mountains, 
Sent it back to the Cloud in the now golden west. 
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8. 

He saw the whole trick, by the way he was greeted 
By the Sun's laughing face, which all purple ap- 
pears; 
Then, amused, yet annoyed at the way he was treated, 
Se first latched at the jokey and then httrst into tears. 
It is thus that this day of mistakes and surprises, 
When fools write on foolscap, and wear it the 
while, 
This gay saturnalia for ever arises 
'Mid the shower and the sunshine, the tear and the 
smile. 

1853. 
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JANUAEY. 

A FRAGMENT. 



1. 

In the Palace of the Sun, 

Far away, far away, 
In the golden-paven city 

Of the Day, bright Day, 
Whose dazzling turrets rise 
O'er the blue walls of the skies 

Like the peaks 
Of the icy Himalay 

When the ray 
Of the rosy sunrise breaks 

From the East. 
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2. 

To a feast 
In the Palace of the Sun 
In the city of the Day 

On this mom, 
Twelve Pilgrims who were bom 
Each the brother of the other, 
Of one father and one mother, 

Take their way : — 
But once in all the year 

They are here, 
In the palace of their sire. 
In the banquet-haU of fire. 

Bound the board. 
Like the twelve around the Lord 

They appear : — 

3. 

The first is stem and old. 
Has hands are numb and cold. 
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The snowy beard is frozen on his chin, 

And within 
The blue channels of his veins 
On his forehead and his face 

You can trace, 

Yon can feel 
The dark and livid stains 
Of the stagnant blood confined 

And entwined. 
Like wires of azure steel 
Through an alabaster vase. 

4. 
On his breast lies frozen snow, 

But below 

You may know 
The quick blood runs red and warm 

Through his form. 
For there the old man wears 
The sweet symbol that appears 

In the desolatest hour 
o2 
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That ifae winter- world doth know. 
When a bud is seen to blow 

In its Hghtness and its whiteness, 
Its purity and brightness, 
As if four flakes of snow 
Were united in one flower. 

1851. 
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TO MARY, FOURTEEN MONTHS OLD. 



1. 
Little darling daughter mine, 
Wilt thou be my Yalentine ? 
Wilt thou give to me a part 
Of thy little fluttering heart ? 
Give thy laughter without words, 
Musical as song of birds — 
Give thy twinMing fingers* play 
And thine every sportive way, 
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Give thy look of glad surprise, 
And the witchery of thine eyes, 
Give the bounding of thy feet, 
And thy liberal kisses sweet — 
Give thy nods and mute commands, 
And the clapping of thy hands — 
Give thy rapture and good-will. 
When upon the window-sill 
For the expected feast of crumbs 
Every mom tiie redbreast comes — 
Canst thou tiiese to me resign? — 
Wilt thou be my Yalentine? — 
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II. 

Dabling, thy mother sends to thee 
Blessings and love from her and me, 
And as to years thy brief months glide, 
Be, as thou art, our joy and pride ; 
Cheer the kind hearts that late were sad, ' 
And with thy gladness make them glad; 
Fill them with hope for many a year, 
And wake the smile, and chase the tear ; 
As tiiou art now, be ever thus, 
A boon from God, to them and us. 

Fehrttary 14, 1861. 
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SONNET. 



Two golden links are added to the chain, 
Dear Love, that binds our separate lives in one, 
Two short-lived radiant children of the Sun, 
Two years, brief years of mingled light and rain. 

Have passed away, since thou and I begun 
Our married Hfe : and smiling Time, again. 
Life's ductile ore with cheerfdl hand hath ta'en 
To add one wonder more to what he hath done. 

The Past, the Present, — ^Memories of the brain. 
And the heart's living joystheir bright course run; — 
They have their links : and has tiie future none 
Whereby to cling to 'mid its vast inane ? 

Fear not,, dear Love, the fear were worse than vain. 
Have we not two — ^a Daughter and a Son ? 

January^ 1851. 
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SONl^ET, 



WRITTEN IN THE BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUME, 
" CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS." 



Happt 'twill be upon some ftiture day, 

Some welcome winter day of frost and snow. 
When with Ihe cold the Sun'sround face shall glow 
CheerM and ruddy as a boy's at play : — 

If in some window-seat tiiat o'er the Bay 
Peeps calmly out, and o'er the rocks below — 
Some modest oriel round whose casements grow 
The pyracantha's crimson berries gay, — 

If we behold our children's eyes display 

Delighted wonder, and their glad looks show 

How Ihey would love with rapid feet to go 

O'er each white field and pictured snow-fill'd way, 

That in this book make Winter smile like May, 
And Christmas gleam like Christmas long ago. 

Februaty, 1861. 
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DUTY. 



As the hardy oat is growing, 

Howsoe'er the wind may blow ; 
As the untir^d stream is flowing, 

Whether shines the snn or no : — 
Thus, though storm-winds rage about it, 

Should the strong plant. Duty, grow — 
Thus, with beauty or without it. 

Should the stream of Being flow. 
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ORDER. 



A woKD went forth upon Creation's day, 

At which the void infinitude was filled 

With life and light. Where horrid Chaos reigned 

In dark confusion, orh^d Oedee rose, 

And with the silent majesty of strength 

Took up the sceptre of a thousand worlds, 

And ruled by right divine the radiant realms. 

Where all was blank vacuity, or worse. 

Monstrous Disorder — ^fair material Form 

Rose wondering from the vacant wastes of Space ; 

And as each world beheld its sister world, 

So calm, so beautiful, so full of light, 

Walking in gladness through the halls of heaven, 

Like a fair daughter in her father's house, — 
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Its heart yearned towards her, and its trembling feet 
Turned in pursuit ; and its great eager eyes 
Followed her ever down the eternal day. 
Eound golden suns the silyer planets roll'd, 
Round silyer planets circled moons of pearl, 
Round pearly moons, the roses of the sky, 
(Eve-crimsoned clouds) stood wondering, till their 

cheeks 
Grew pale with passion, and then dark with pain ; 
As sank the moons behind the unheeding hills ! 

1855. 
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(0 Page 31. 

Above the lost Alastor's tomb. 

SuFXLEY, speaking of the place in Rome where he himself is 
bariedy says: — ^*The cemetery is an open space among the ruins, 
covered in winter with violets and daisies. It might make one 
in love with death, to think that one should be buried in so sweet 
a place."— -Pr^flk» to Adonaig, 

(a) Page 32. 

Or the tum-poefs; he who singe ^ 
" A thing of beauty never dies" 

Keats, who is also buried in the same (or rather the adjoining) 
cemetery. The allusion is to the well-known line with which 
Endymion commences — 

*' A thing of beauty is a Joy for ever." 

(») Page 74. 

From roek to rock, through cloven scalp. 

Scalp, a rocky deft between mountains, such as " The Scalp," 
county of Wicklow. 
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0) Page 112. 
Cythnay Genevieve^ and Nea, 
See the poems of Shelley, Coleridge, and Moore. 

(8) Page 113. 
" The Eternal PUgrinCi* dreanu 

Byron. So called by Shelley in the Adonais: 

(7) Page 129. 

Whetif from the top of Pelter dovm 
We eato the sun descend. 

Mount Pdier, county of Dublin, overlooking BathfSunham 
and, more remotely, Dundrum. To a brief residence near the 
latter village the '* Becollectioos** recorded in this poem are to be 
referred. 

(8) Page 185. 

And how the firm Fernando died. 

Calderon^s ** El Principe Constante,*^ translated in the author's 
<' Dramas of Calderon." 2 vol^ London. 1853. 

(») Page 137. 
Or listen for the fchip-poor'tvUl. 

I do not know the bird to which I have g^ven this Indian 
name. It, however, imitated its note quit« distinctly. 

(10) Page 164. 

OotUd upon his shield emblaxe 
Its most precious heraldries. 

"If there is one heur-loom I prize more than another," said 
Lord Belfast, ** it is the dedication of the * Irish Melodies ' to an 
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ancestrett of mine; and the beantifnl letter on music which Moore 
addressed to the same Lady Donegal,''— Lectures [on the Poets and 
Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. By the Earl of Belfast. 
London: Longmans. 1852. 

(") Page 166. 
To enlarge the mental km 
Of " his humbler fellow-men.'' 

The latter words are quoted from the Earl of Belfast^s Dedica- 
tion of his Lectures to the Earl of Carlisle. 

(12) Page 169. 
Round thy dearest name — Belfast. 

The rare virtues and accomplishments of this lamented young 
nobleman ; his active exertions in promoting and encouraging a 
taste for literature and art, particularly in the town from which 
he derived his title ; and his early death in a foreign land, awa- 
kened so many feelings of sorrow and respect for his memory, 
and of sympathy with those who in a nearer and dearer relation 
had lost him, that it was found impossible to avoid giving them ex- 
pression in some conspicuous and lasting form. A public statue 
was determined on, and the work was intrusted to Bfr. Macdowall, 
than whom, as well from his distinguished position as an artist, 
as from his connexion with Belfast, no more appropriate selection 
could have been made. The statue, which fully sustained Mr. 
Macdowairs high reputation, was publicly inaugurated at Belfast 
on November 1, 1866, by His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, the Earl of Carlisle. Some weeks previous to this cere- 
mony, the Author had the honour of receiving from the Marchio- 
ness of Donegal a request that he (as an Irish writer for whose 
poetical efforts her Ladyship was kind enough to say her dear son 
had an especial liking) would write some lines appropriate to the 
P 
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oecadon. The AathoTf who bad long wished fof some opportunity 
of payiDg Aif tribute of regpret and gratitude to the memoiy of 
one whoee premature death he had reason to oonuder not only a 
public loss, but (to him) a private calamity, at onqe acquieaoed, 
and these lines were written with a rapidity which at least proved 
the genuine nature of the feelings which originated them. The 
Author having resided at Naples a short time previous to the Earl 
of Belikst^s arrival and death there, will account for the Italian 
colouring which pervades the earlier portion of the Poem. 

The Sonnets printed at the commencement of the Ode were 
written subsequent to the public delivery of the Ode itself in 
Belfast 

A few months before the lamented death of the Earl of Belfast, 
the author had the gratification of receiving from him the folbw- 
ing letter, which is now published for the first time. Whatever 
difference of opinion there may be as to the literary judgment 
evinced by his Lordship in this particular instance, there can be 
none of the generosity and good-heartedness which dictated so 
kind and encouraging a communication : — 

" 29, St. Jahes*s-street, London, 
" September 17, 1852. 
" Sib, — In order to obtain permission to publish some words 
of youra in connexion with some music which I have adapted to 
them, I believe it were sufficient to apply to the publisher of your 
volume of Poems ; but I cannot let pass an opportunity so apt of 
expressing to you the deep sense of admiration with which it has 
inspired me. It is not only yourself that I would congratulate 
upon the possession of so truly poetical a genius — it is rather our 
country that deserves gpratulations upon her good fortune, in 
having given birth to one who seems likdy and able to reawaken 
that strain of poesy (so purely her own) which has slept since tiie 
silence of Moore, 
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" One who can combine, as you have done, the stirring energy 
which characterizes your Ballads with that sweet plaint! veness 
that lends such a charm to such poems as * Summer Longings/ 
* A Lament/ * Devotion/ &c., &c, cannot but play a part, if he 
will) in his country's destiny. 

*' The first of these is the one which has inspired me with a 
few bars of simple music I am well aware that it possesses ' a 
music of its own — a music far beyond all minstrels' playing.' 
Yet should I feel gratified at seeing my name coupled, in how- 
ever humble a capacity, on the title with that of one of my most 
gifted countiymen. 

'* I am, Sir, yours 

" Obediently and admiringly, 

" Belfast. 
"i>. F, Mae CaHhy, Etq,"" 

(13) Page 188. 

Se lit on the high-soaring bird in the dark. 

** Hark ! bark ! the lark at heaven's gate sings," &c. 

Cymbeline. 



l"" The Bridal of the Year," in the first part of this Volume, 
has already appeared in a Collection of the Author's Poems. It 
has been several times reprinted elsewhere ; and is now miited 
with those other and later Poems of the Fancy, which have had 
in view the same delicate and subjective delineation of Nature.] 
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DRAMAS OF CALDERON: 

TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE 

BT 

DENIS FLORENCE MAC CARTHY, 

AUTHOB OF ^*TBE BELL-FOUNDBB," ^'VNDEBGLIMPSES/' ETC. 



From The Dublin Review. 

" How many of our readers have, from their youth upwards, heard 
of the name of Calderon -with reverence, — have associated him, in 
their thoughts, even with the greatness of Shakspeare, — yet have 
not read one line of the poet to whom they have undoubtedly assigned 
80 high a place ; and indeed know nothing of him, unless it be from 
Frederick Schlegel's masterly analysis, or, perhaps, from a few bril- 
liant extracts. To these, and to all lovers of genuine poetry, Mr. 
Mac Carthy*s book will be a great acquisition; for he has expressed to 
us the works of this great poet as only a poet could have done : he 
has translated them with freedom and spirit, yet has conscientiously, 
and with great care and nice perception, preserved all the characte- 
ristics of his author. We feel, while reading these Dramas, that they 
have the spirit of another age and another land ; but there is no ob- 
scuring veil between the poet's mind and ours. We can enjoy almost 
in perfection Calderon*s noble strain of thought, and his rich poetic 
fancy, antique, original, and untrammelled. Henceforward, these 
beautiful poems belong to us : they will form part of our literature ; 
and we are thankful to Mr. Mac Carthy for having made us so well ac- 
quainted with a poet, the delight and gloiy of old Spain, and who well 
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deserves not merely to receive the meed of honour, but also the tribute 
of i^>preciation and eojoTment." 
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*^ Mr. Mac Garthy deserves every praise for his spirited attempt to 
make known to the English public a writer of such high and various 
excellencies. His version of the six Plays selected by him has many 
merits, not the least of which is his preservation of the irregular 
trochaic metres (short lines of four or five feet geoeralfy) of the origi- 
nal. It u impossible to transfer to English — at least to anytiiing 
like the same extent to which it is adopted by the Spanish poets — 
the auonance or imperfect rhyme: but Mr. MAc Carthy*8 fuU-rhymed 
passages are frequently rendered with the most felicitous and graceful 

effect. Our extracts have, we hope, done justice to the 

beauties of Mr. Bfac Carthy's version, which may be recommended to 
English readers as the .best possible introduction to one of the greatest 
poets of Southern Europe." 



JFV-om Tait's Magazine. 

*' We feel grateful to Mr. Mac Garthy for the really splendid addition 
to our limited stock of Spanish poetry which his present volumes 
supply. A poet of no mean order himself, he may claim as a trans- 
lator to stand among those of the highest rank ; and we may pay him 
the just tribute of declaring, that no man who has traoslated so much 
from his admired author has translated so well ; — ui &Gt, his transla- 
tion is something more than translation in the common acceptance of 
the term. He gives us not merely tiie true senile and s(»rit of the 
original, but the very cadence, accent, and ring and tune, so to speak, 
of the Spaniard ; and we seem to be reading Spanish, not English, 
as we turn over page after page, so similar is the rhythm to that of 
the original" 

From Thb Dublin UNrvERarrr Maoazinb. 

** Calderon^s dramas are all lyrical, rhymed or unrhymed, accor- 
ding to the excitement of the scene : thus, in passionate passages, the 
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verse always rises into perfect rhyme. The metre is generally 
trochaic, of eight or seven feet, but a thousand variations of measure 
are to be met with, to imitate which must be the torture and despair 
of any translator. Mr. Mac Carthy, however, has endeavoured to 
render into English all the metrical forms of the original ; and none 
but a Spanish student can comprehend the immense labour, the 
amount of poetic skill, the great mastery of language, the many 
high natural gifts, requidte to produce even an imitation such as we 
have received from him." ^ 

From The Athen^um. 

" If Calderon can ever be made popular here, it must be in the 
manner generally adopted by Mr. Mac Carthy in the specimens, six in 
number, which are here translated, preserving, namely, the metrical 
form, which is one of the characteristics of the old Spanish drama. 
This medium, through which it partakes of the lyrical character, is 
no accident of style; but an essential property of that remarkable 
creation of a poetic age — remarkable, because while the drama so 
adorned was entirely the offspring of popular knpulse, in opposition 
to many rigorous attempts in fiivour of classical methods, it was at 
the same time raised above the tone of common expression by the 
rhythmical mode which it assumed, in a manner decisive of its ideal 
tendency. It thus displays a combination rare in this kind of poetry : 
the spirit of an untutored will, embodied in a form the romantic ex- 
pression of which might seem only congenial to choice and delicate 
fancies. . . . . 

^' In conclusion, what has now been said of Calderon, and of the 
stage which he adorned, as well as of the praise justly dae to parts of 
Mr. Mac Carthy*s version, will ai least serve to commend these volumes 
to curious lovers of poetry.** 

JProm Pfimfis Affichbs de Londrbs. 

" Les 6crivains modemes, pour la plupart, ont cherch6 ^ compen- 

ser par la correction, par Turbanit^, par les gradeuses minuties de 

leur style, ce qui leur manque en verve, en g^nie, en puissance de 

creation. Dans le repos du cabinet, ils travaillent longtemps k 
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^chauffer leor esprit, plus Honvent encore ils s'agenouilleiLt devant la 

statoe de Tart poor le supplier de remplaoer la natare, et lears ecrits 

froida, sans eathousiasmei briUent toujoois oomme une lampe, mais 

jamais comme on soleil. Les ecrivains andens au contraire, ceux 

qui ont poor ainsi dire babill6 les premiers la pens^e humaine, tantot 

en beaox vers, taotot en sentences d*ane energie saavage, n*ont que 

fort pen de oe style petite maitresse qui charme Toreille s*il n^emeut 

le ooenr ; aussi savons nous gr6f snrtont k un auteur original, de faire 

reTivre dans la langne po6tique de son pays les grands g^nies qui 

▼6cnrent dans des pays divers sous les noms'de Shakespeare, Comeille, 

GaldSron, Schiller; et si le traducteurf po^te lui-mgme, salt dans de 

beaux vers, comme Tauteur de la pr^sente traduction de Calderon, 

conserver le rhytme de I'original, il identifie ainsi ses lecteurs nonsenle- 

ment aux grandes pensees de Tauteur traduit, mais pour ainsi a dire 

sa forme, k son genie particulier, k sa mani^re d'etre ; il nous fiut trouyer 

en un mot, oomme M. Macarthy, dans des vers anglais par exemple, 

le charme de cette po^sie espagnole si remarquable dans Calderon, de 

cette po^sie, dont les pleurs, an dire de Schlegel, refl^tent Timage 

des deux cofnme la rosee 6pandue snr la fleur reflete le soleil. M. 

Macarthy en pubtiant les deux volumes qui posent devant nous a 

done rendu un immense service aux lettres anglaises ; car jusqu'st oe 

jour, k V exception dequelques fragments d' £3 magico prodigioso tra- 

duits en grand po^te qu'il etait, par Shelley, nous n*avions rien qui 

put nous donner une id^e du genie de Calderon ; les quelques drames, 

traduits de cet auteur et publics dans divers magaxines 4taut k pen 

pr^ Usttre morte pour la g6neralit6 des lecteurs. Le nouvel oeuvre 

de M. Macarthy nous donne six des prindpaux ouvrages de Tautear 

espagnol, de Calderon, apprede bien au-dessous de sa valeur reelle en 

Angleterre, mieux compris en France, et Tobjet de Tadmiration des 

Ecrivains allemands, qui ne ciaignent pas, et non pas sans raisoo 

selon nous, de placer Calderon de pair avec Shakespeare. Nous pou- 

vons assurer. qu'il est dans el Principe coiutatUe et dans el Pwrgato- 

rio de san Patricio, des scenes entierdment shake^teariennes, dans la 

plus grande etendue qn'on pnisse donner k cette epith^te gigan- 

tesque." 



